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Lf  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  Ml  him  his /ate.  If  hs  reoolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipiee 
qf  tdling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  him,  theg 
faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  MU  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  '  o  — 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Bravo,  Times  !  The  Times  has  at  last  sammoned  np 
courage  to  make  the  plunge.  M.  Odysse  Barot,  one  of 
the  most  clear-sighted  foreign  observers  of  English 
politics,  remarked  the  other  day  that  the  Times  was 
strangely  mute  on  the  all-important  question  of  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  execution  of  Turkish  reforms.  It  has  at 
last  spoken,  and  with  much  force  and  eloquence.  “  It  is 
frequently  said,  by  some  who  are  more  eager  in  the 
maintenauce  of  the  privileges  of  Turkey  than  the  Turks 
themselves,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Porte  to  consent 
to  the  concession  of  guarantees  for  the  effective  reorga¬ 
nisation  of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bulgaria.  ‘  Impossible  ’  is  always  a  word  to  be  used  in 
the  last  resort,  and  it  is  certainly  a  little  premature  to 
apply  it  to  something  that  has  already  been  done.”  The 
Times  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  precedent  of  the  paci¬ 
fication  of  Syria  in  1860  with  the  assistance  of  French 
troops,  which  has  been  several  times  quoted,  by  ourselves 
among  others,  since  the  question  of  military  occupation 
with  a  view  to  the  disarmament  of  the  Mussulmans  was 
raised,  and  asks,  “  Is  the  arm  of  Europe  so  far  shortened 
that  what  was  possible  and  was  done  in  1860  is  impossible 
now  ?”  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  were 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  “these  two  statesmen,” 
the  Times  says,  “  were  English  to  the  backbone,  without 
a  touch  of  the  weakness  of  cosmopolitan  philanthropy  ; 
they  came  to  manhood  in  a  time  when  England  faced  an 
embattled  world  ;  and  the  last  thought  of  either  would 
have  been  to  sanction  aught  that  could  detract  from  the 
memories  of  that  matchless  generation.  They  inherited 
its  pride,  and  they  inherited  its  power  ;  they  shaped  their 
policy  in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  and  they  enforced 
their  policy  with  its  unhesitating  courage.  Instead  of 
listening  to  suggestions  that  an  abridgment  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Sultan  in  an  outlying  Province  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  it  in¬ 
admissible,  they  resolved  that  these  things  were  to  be 
done,  and  they  were  done.  If  in  a  similar  con¬ 
juncture  now  we  are  told  that  what  could  be 
done  in  1860  cannot  be  repeated  in  1876,  let  us 
know  that  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  our  power, 
but  in  the  will  of  those  who  direct  it.”  This  plain 
and  firm  speaking  at  the  right  moment  atones  for 
much  of  the  previous  oscillation  of  the  Times^  if  indeed 
the  oscillation  has  ever  been  anything  but  superficial. 
It  is  startling,  no  doubt,  to  find  the  Times  decrying  one 
day  what  it  has  declared  to  be  entitled  to  unqualified 
praise  and  admiration  a  few  days  before,  or  describing 
one  of  its  own  statements  as  a  pardonable  exaggeration. 
But  there  has  been  a  method  in  these  apparent  incon¬ 
sistencies.  To  reflect  the  opinion  of  sensible  men  at  the 


moment  ?  Perhaps ;  and  that  also  is  not  without  its 
uses  in  practical  politics. 


This  decided  willingness  of  the  Times  to  meet  the 
Russian  demands  for  reasonable  guarantees  half-way  is 
perhaps  the  most  reassuring  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
week.  It  means  that  if  lio^  Salisbury  is  not  prepared 
to  go  as  far  in  the  Conference,  he  must  part  company 
with  the  good  sense  of  his  countrymen.  He  has  done 
that  before,  and  he  may  do  it  again,  but  he  never  acted 
before  under  such  a  weight  of  responsibility.  We  may 
take  it  that  at  least  one  stumbling-block  has  been 
removed  from  the  path  of  the  Conference.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  plenty  more  left.  It  is  not  encouraging 
that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  of  the  armistice 
should  have  been  wasted  in  preliminary  negotiations, 
and  without  its  even  being  known  whether  the  Turks 
will  agree  to  submit  to  the  self-imposed  arbitrators  on 
possible  conditions.  As  an  instance  of  the  mischievous 
and  infatuated  pertinacity  of  the  Turkish  diplomatists, 
we  hear  that  they  wish  to  propose  at  the  Conference 
that  commissioners  should  be  nominated  to  investigate 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  said 
in  Hungary,  which  has  been  playing  all  through  this 
busine-ss  a  very  foolish  part  for  its  own  ultimate  advan¬ 
tage,  that  the  Porte  have  obtained  proofs  that  General 
Ignatieff  was  deeply  implicated,  and  propose  to  lay  the 
documents  before  the  Conference  !  The  gods  first 
madden  whom  they  wish  to  slay. 


Another  excuse  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  When  Lord 
Derby’s  despatch  to  Lord  Loftus  was  published  last 
Saturday,  people  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Cabinet 
had  been  taking  steps  in  plain  defiance  of  that  Treaty  of 
Paris  the  strict  maintenance  of  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  But  perhaps  that  was  pardonable ;  Lord 
Beaconsfield  could  not  have  been  expected  to  know  the 
details  of  a  treaty.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his 
predecessors  in  office  had  allowed  part  of  it  to  be 
set  aside.  It  was  his  duty  to  know  that,  and  to 
act  upon  the  knowledge  as  a  leader  ought  to  do 
in  a  country  which  is  governed  by  party,  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  infraction  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
that  Treaty  would  bring  ruin  on  England;  it  was 
not  his  duty,  it  would  have  been  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  details  of  a  department,  to 
know  that  Lord  Derby  had  been  proposing  to  infringe 
the  Treaty.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  other  inaccuracy  in  the 
same  speech,  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  exposes  in  a 
letter  to  the  Daili/  News^  is  less  excusable.  It  argues  a 
grave  defect  of  memory,  although  it  was  animated  by 
the  same  laudable  desire  to  damage  his  party  opponents 
at  all  hazards,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  an  English 
statesman.  Lord  Derby,  he  said,  had  made  certain  peace 
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proposals  to  tho  Powers,  and  they  were  just  on  the  point 
of  being  accepted  when  the  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation 
broke  out,  and  Lord  Derby’s  patriotic  efforts  were 
rendered  abortive.  Tho  Duke  of  Argyll,  taking  the 
mean  advantage  of  comparing  this  statement  with  the 
dates  in  Lord  Derby’s  despatch,  finds  that  tho  peace 
proposals  were  not  made  till  some  time  after  tho  indig¬ 
nation  meetings  wero  held,  lu  the  same  page  of  tho 
Daily  News  that  contains  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  letter, 
we  read  that  “  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  suddenly  sum¬ 
moned  to  London  yesterday  from  tho  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury’s  seat.”  No  wonder. 

The  dangerous  uncertainty  which  overshadows  the 
Presidential  Election  in  tho  United  States  has  not  yet 
been  removed.  Tho  issue  is  still  dependent  upon  the 
votes  of  the  three  Southern  States,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  process  of  counting  had 
not  been  completed  up  to  yesterday  afternoon.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  Republicans  that,  if  the  actual  poll  be 
taken  as  returned  from  the  district  polling-places,  there 
must  bo  a  majority  for  Mr.  Tilden,  in  Louisiana  at  any 
rate,  if  not  also  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida ;  but  the 
Republican  Returning  Boards  claim  the  right  to  reject 
the  votes  of  entire  counties  in  which  the  Democrats 
prevailed,  on  the  ground  of  intimidation  and  fraud. 
President  Grant’s  invitation  to  men  of  both  parties,  to 
watch  the  counting  and  see  fair  play,  is  likely  to  come 
to  nothing.  The  Republicans  insist  that  the  counting 
should  be  inspected  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Returning 
Boards  to  throw  out  any  votes  they  please,  while  the 
Democrats  insist  that  the  actual  votes  polled  shall  be 
reckoned.  Should  tho  Returning  Boards  obtain  a  ma¬ 
jority  for  Mr.  Hayes,  by  the  rejection  of  tho  Democratic 
vote  in  some  counties,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  refuse  to  count  the  Louisiana 
vote  at  all.  Tho  Constitution  provides  no  solution  of  a 
difficulty  such  as  this. 

Tho  Bonapartists  have  been  insolently  confident  this 
week,  and  have  already  begun  to  trouble  the  waters  of 
French  politics.  Possibly  their  reason  is  that  they  hope 
to  see  the  peace  of  Europe  disturbed,  and  they  look  to 
disturbances  of  any  sort  as  sure  to  bring  profit  to  their 
party.  The  English  and  Scottish  Jacobites  had  the 
same  anti-patriotic  spirit,  but  they  never  equalled  tho 
Bonapartists  in  audacity.  The  ex-Empress  has  gained 
her  suit  against  the  Republican  journals  which  had 
published  a  story  impeaching  her  legitimacy,  and  this 
is  one  subject  of  Imperialist  rejoicing.  Another  is  the 
fecundity  of  insult  displayed  by  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac. 
M.  Marcon,  a  fanatic  of  the  Extreme  Left,  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  prosecution  of  all  persons  implicated  in  the 
coup  d'etat^  which  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  Committee 
of  Reference.  M.  do  Cassagnac  is  indignant  at  this 
cowardly  shirking  of  discussion,  and  thus  turns  upon 
his  enemies  in  tho  Pays : — “  Ha !  ha  !  you  wished  to 
provoke  us !  Imprudent  Republicans  !  You  have  treated 
us  as  criminals  ;  you  wanted  to  prosecute  those  who 
accomplished  that  act  of  reparation  called  the  2nd  of 
December — that  act  of  salvation  called  tho  coup  d'etat ! 
We  accept  your  rendezvous,  and  show  you  that  the  young 
generation  of  the  Empire  does  not  repudiate  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  tho  old  generation.  Republicans,  a  bientot  !  ” 
On  Thursday  again  ho  deliberately  attacked  M.  Gr6vy, 
the  President  of  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  which  he 
was  called  to  order.  Ho  then  exclaimed  that  M.  Grevy 
was  not  fit  to  preside,  and  that  the  Bonapartists  were 
cll  too  proud  to  accept  tho  honour  of  a  call  to  order. 


Tho  result  of  the  Italian  elections  is  now  fixed  at 
423  Liberals  of  various  descriptions,  and  85  members 
of  the  Conservative  Opposition.  Since  the  erection  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  no  Cabinet  has  had  so  over¬ 
whelming  a  triumph.  This  is  all  tho  more  remarkable 
because  even  the  Opinione,  the  organ  of  the  ex-Ministry, 
avows  that  “  though  tho  influence  of  Government  might 
have  been  able  to  decide  tho  result  in  some  electoral 


colleges,  it  would  bo  unjust  to  deny  that  in  a  great 
many  others  no  such  influence  was  exercised  at  all,  and 
that  the  electors  simply  yielded  to  a  powerful  current  of 
public  opinion  ” — an  opinion,  the  Conservative- Liberal 

{)aper  adds,  hostile  to  the  Moderate  party  which  had  so 
ong  wielded  the  State  power.  Excepting  Minghetti 
and  Sella,  not  a  single  prominent  leader  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative-Liberals  has  been  re-elected.  This  ostracism  is 
one  of  tho  most  striking  features  of  the  popular  move¬ 
ment.  There  are  a  great  many  “  new  men  ”  on  the 
Liberal  side,  so  that  the  House  will  have  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  physiognomy  from  the  former  assembly.  A  great 
outcry  has  arisen  among  the  enemies  of  the  Depretis- 
Nicotera  Cabinet  because,  according  to  their  statement, 
nearly  100  “  Republicans  ”  have  been  returned  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Liberal  and  Progressist  majority,  whilst 
formerly  there  were  only  a  few  Republicans  in  the 
Chamber.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  many  of  those 
designated  as  Republicans  are  advanced  Progressists, 
partly  with  Democratic  antecedents,  but  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  violent  overthrow  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  only  go  in  for  Radical  reform.  That 
men  of  this  stamp  should  have  been  pretty  numerously 
elected  even  under  so  restricted  a  system'  of  suffrage  as 
exists  in  Italy  (500,000  electors  among  a  population  of 
about  7,000,000  adults),  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the 
defects  of  the  Monarchical  institutions  as  existing 
under  tho  previous  Moderate  Governments.  We  learn 
that  the  anti-clerical  party  has  been  powerfully 
strengthened  by  these  elections. 

Advices  from  Peru  give  a  most  unsatisfactoiy  picture 
of  affairs  in  that  country.  Pierola,  the  secretary  of  the 
late  President  Balta,  had  again  attempted  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which,  acording  to  the  Government  organs,  had 
been  speedily  suppressed.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  these  Peruvian  revolutions,  as  they  are  called,  are 
seldom  or  never  the  result  of  popular  feeling ;  the  people 
not  only  never  take  part  in  them,  but  never  know  of  them 
until  after  their  occurrence.  They  are  mere  organised 
attempts  at  frightening  the  Government,  got  up  by  the 
wealthy  or  the  speculating  men  avIio  belong  to  the 
principal  families  in  Lima,  who  deal  largely  in  Peruvian 
!  stocks,  and,  to  secure  their  own  ends,  send  the  stock 
up  or  down,  either  by  spreading  the  report  of  a 
revolution,  or  getting  a  few  desperate  fellows  to  climb  a 
hill  1,000  feet  high,  and  fire  on  a  town  two  miles  distant, 
then  run  away,  and  thus  be  able  to  declare  that  the  city 
of  Moquega,  or  some  other,  had  been  threatened,  and  an 
actual  revolution  was  going  on.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  last  Wednesday  the  Times  announced  that  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Congress  had  refused  to  sanction  the  arrangement 
entered  into  in  London  by  General  Prado  with  Raphael 
and  Sons  relative  to  the  concession  of  Peruvian  bonds 
until  it  is  proved  that  such  is  the  desire  of  the  foreign 
bondholders.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  on  the  contrary,  in 
its  “  Money  Market  ”  article  of  the  same  day,  announces 
“  that  the  Prado-Raphael  guano  contract  had  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  Congress  after  some  animated  discussions,  in 
which  motives  of  a  most  discreditable  character  were  ’ 
freely  imputed,  and  intimidation  by  a  mob  of  Prado 
partisans  was  found  necessary  to  coerce  the  reluctant 
Deputies.”  These  two  paragraphs  will  supply  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  revolutions  are  managed  in  Peru ;  they 
will  also  serve  to  put  the  British  public  on  their  guard 
in  dealing  in  Peruvian  stocks,  and,  let  us  hope,  in  lend¬ 
ing  a  Peruvian  Government  any  moro  Biitish  money. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  protests  of  the  press 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  most  complete,  if  also  the  most 
beneficent,  of  despotic  Governments.  The  Delhi  pro¬ 
gramme  “  will  be  somewhat  curtailed.”  The  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  will  each  proceed  to  Delhi  with 
a  modest  escort,  and  return,  before  the  end  of  tho  pro-* 
ceedings,  to  look  after  their  respective  famines.  The 
horse  show  is  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether;  and  the 
cost  of  the  races,  together  with  tho  5,000/.  for  a  big 
painting  of  the  durbar,  will  be  defrayed  by  private  sub¬ 
scription.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  curtailing  process  cannot  * 
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be  carried  still  farther,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  show 
may  be  paid  for  by  private  subscription.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  promoters  of  the  show,  there  must  be  enough 
of  loyal  enthusiasm  about  the  title  to  produce  the 
120,000Z.  required  for  the  durbar — thus  leaving  the 
Government  to  devote  the  money  to  famine  purposes. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  famine  population  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  alone  will  at  least  number  two  and 
a-half  millions. 


It  is  reported  in  India  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  will 
shortly  retire,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden. 
Indeed,  one  might  have  guessed  Mr.  Eden’s  final  desti¬ 
nation  when,  last  year,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Viceregal 
Council,  and  Major  Duncan  assumed  the  acting  Chief 
Commissionership  of  British  Burmah.  For  the  sake  of 
Bengal,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  is  true.  A 
more  competent  Lieutenant-Governor  than  Mr.  Eden 
cannot  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
It  is  mainly  owing  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  Burmah 
is  at  the  present  moment  the  most  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  of  Indian  provinces.  Mr.  Eden  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  would,  in  a  very  special  sense,  be 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Sir  George  Campbell, 
like  a  rough  unsympathetic  giant,  began  the  work  of 
reform  in  Bengal.  In  a  more  conciliatory  spirit.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  continued  the  work  of  his  abler  pre¬ 
decessor.  Mr.  Eden,  with  his  success  in  adapting 
Western  ideas  to  the  general  circumstances  of  an 
Oriental  province,  would  do  much  to  naturalise  the 
municipal  and  educational  institutions  now  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  to  develop  Sir  George  Campbell’s  native  Civil 
Service,  and  to  promote  inter-provincial  colonisation — 
a  scheme,  by  the  way,  with  which  his  own  name,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  Lord  Northbrook  and  Mr.  Morris, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  are  es¬ 
pecially  associated. 


The  launch  of  the  Northampton  to-day  at  Glasgow 
requires,  after  our  notice  of  the  Nelson,  little  more  than 
a  statement  of  the  interesting  fact  that  another  ironclad 
is  added  to  the  Navy.  Mr.  Goschen  deplored  last  Ses¬ 
sion  and  complained  that  his  successor  had  no  ship¬ 
building  policy ;  but,  surely,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
this  continual  launching  of  men-of-war,  large  and  small, 
is,  in  its  way,  a  policy.  The  name,  certainly,  of  this 
last  addition  to  the  Royal  Navy  is  in  itself  suggestive 
of  rather  a  funny  policy,  and  is  the  most  novel  idea  we 
have  yet  met  with  of  pleasing  a  constituency.  North¬ 
ampton  ought  to  be  very  proud  and  pleased  to  be 
identified,  if  not  immortalised,  by  this  nominal  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  ironclad  fleet.  How  Mr.  Goschen  and 
Mr.  Childers  must  gnash  their  teeth  at  finding  them¬ 
selves  jockeyed  by  this  very  simple  effort  at  pleasing  a 
constituency.  Fancy,  Mr.  Goschen  might  have  had  a 
Citi/  of  London  instead  of  a  Thunderer,  and  Mr.  Childers 
have  launched  a  Pontefract,  or  bettor  still  a  Childers 
instead  of  a  Devastation.  Whether  the  Navy  is  raised 
by  nicknaming  her  men-of-war  by  the  names  of  counties 
or  boroughs  represented  by  members  of  Parliament  is 
another  question  altogether.  But  if  the  example  set  in 
naming  this  last  new  ironclad,  the  Northampton,  is 
followed  extensively,  the  Navy  List  will  have  an  entirely 
original  look.  What,  however,  will  the  House  of  Lords 
have  to  say  to  this  innovation  ? 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  TURKEY. 

When  the  official  heads  of  two  nations  assure  all  the 
world  that  they  are  most  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  that  they  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  frightful 
horrors  of  war,  but  that,  much  as  they  deplore  it,  there 
is  a  point  at  which  they  have  no  choice  but  appeal  to 
“  the  arbitrament  of  arms,”  affairs  have  reached  a  very 
serious  and  dangerous  crisis.  Still,  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  avert  war  than  a  clear  and  decided  attitude  on 
both  sides.  When  each  side  is  convinced  that  the  other 
is  in  earnest,  they  are  much  less  likely  to  take  any  of 


those  rash  irrevocable  steps  of  thoughtless  provocation 
out  of  which  in  the  last  resort  wars  generally  arise. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Russian  Emperor’s  declaration, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Conference  not  arriving  at  such 
an  agreement  as  he  can  accept,  ho  “is  firmly  determined 
to  act  independently,”  and  summon  his  people  to  the 
field,  is  rather  to  bo  welcomed  than  deprecated.  It  is 
a  sign  of  an  advance  in  civilisation  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  rival  Powers  should  meet  before  having  re¬ 
course  to  the  last  argument,  that  they  should  adopt 
what  the  old  distinction  says  is  the  habit  of  Scotchmen, 
and  reason  before  they  fight.  Our  representatives  will 
be  very  much  to  blame  if  the  Conference  does  not  at 
least  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  precise 
matters  at  issue  between  us,  and  discuss  to  the  bottom 
every  possible  basis  of  amicable  settlement.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  has  pointed  out  some  alarming  features  of 
resemblance  between  the  present  situation  and  that  in 
the  year  preceding  the  Crimean  War.  Russia  then 
professed  the  most  peaceful  intentions,  avowed  that  she 
had  no  desire  to  go  to  war  if  she  could  obtain  her 
reasonable  demands  otherwise.  Then,  as  now,  she  talked 
of  guarantees,  and  openly  mobilised  her  forces,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  war.  The  circular  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  of  to-day  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  circular 
issued  by  Nesselrode  in  May,  1853.  All  this  is  ominous, 
and  many  other  things  might  be  enumerated ;  still, 
when  all  has  been  said,  the  willingness  of  all  the  Powers 
for  a  Conference,  with  the  exception  of  the  patient  on 
whose  corrupt  system  they  are  to  deliberate,  is  a  most 
hopeful  circumstance. 

Of  course  there  are  not  wanting  plenty  of — shall  we 
call  them  alarmists,  or  deep  and  penetrating  politicians  ? 
— to  tell  us  that  we  have  no  security  as  to  the  honesty 
of  the  Czar’s  declaration.  “  A  real  improvement  of  the 
position  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  ”  is  what  he  is 
ostensibly  concerned  to  procure ;  but  the  Muscovite  is 
a  systematic  deceiver;  his  diplomatists  have  carried 
lying  to  the  pitch  of  a  fine  art,  and  have  been  trained 
for  generations  in  veiling  ambitious  designs  under 
specious  pretences.  Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  lecture 
our  lecturers,  but  have  we  not  heard  quite  enough 
about  this?  We  have;  and  we  have  heard  enough, 
too,  in  reply  to  this,  about  the  honesty  of  Russian  in¬ 
tentions,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  people.  Both 
these  topics  may  now  be  safely  dismissed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  beautifully  interminable  though  they  are  as 
subjects  for  after-dinner  talk,  or  platform  discussion, 
they  are  not  of  immediate  practical  consequence.  In  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  people  must  beware,  above  every¬ 
thing,  of  being  carried  into  irrelevant  discussions,  of 
acquiring  an  argumentative  interest  in  the  opposite 
sides  of  really  unimportant  questions.  It  does  not 
matter  to  us  practically,  that  is,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  affect  our  policy,- whether  Russian  diplomatists  are 
honest  or  dishonest,  and  whether  they  are  pushed  on  by 
the  people  or  have  craftily  instigated  the  people  to  push 
them  on.  For  all  practical  purposes  we  have  to  look 
only  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  we  must  in¬ 
variably  suspect  them  of  acting  from  the  worst  of 
motives — a  regard  to  their  own  interests. 

But  while  wo  watch  Russian  movements  as  closely  as 
mice  watch  the  cat,  we  must  not  let  our  suspicions  para¬ 
lyse  us.  Admitting  to  the  full  that  Russia  harbours 
other  designs  than  those  she  professes,  we  do  not  fulfil 
our  whole  duty  to  ourselves  by  simply  shrieking  that 
Russia  is  not  to  be  trusted.  We  must  consider  de¬ 
liberately  how  to  meet  her  selfish  schemes,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  worst  that  we  can  imagine.  Now  the 
advantage  of  the  assiduous  daily  and  weekly  writing  on 
every  possible  aspect  of  **  tho^Eastern  Question,  ^is  that 
we  are  in  a  most  advantageous  position  for  considering 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  how  we  ought  to  do  it.  Three 
propositions  stand  out  clear  as  the  result  of  our  pro¬ 
tracted  disputation— that  Russia  will  intrigue  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  Constantinople  as  long  as  the  circumstances 
of  Turkey  give  her  any  foothold  for  intrigue,  that  the 
rule  of  the  Turks  is  so  incurably  corrupt  that  as  long 
as  it  lasts  it  will  supply  Russia  with  ample  pretexts  for 
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or  France ;  and  Mr  Grant  Duff  disposes  as  follows  of 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  Germany  and  Austria : 

“  All  this  is  well,”  a  critic  may  exclaim,  “  so  far  as  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Powers  are  concerned,  but  how  is  it  with  others  ?  What 
would  Germany,  the  first  Power  of  the  Continent,  say  ?  ” 

I  reply,  “  The  proposed  Emperor  will  be  in  his  own  right  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  the  representiti  ve,  that  is,  of  one  of  the  oldest 
German  houses.  Ho  is  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  England,  but  ho  is 
also  the  brother-in-law  of  the  future  Emperor  of  Germany.  Germany 
will  have  then  quite  as  much  to  do  as  England  with  giving  a  ruler 
to  ByzanUum.” 

That,  it  may  be  objected,  is  a  merely  sentimental  consideration, 
but  how  will  it  affect  the  interests  of  Germany  ? 

Germany  has,  I  rejoin,  no  interests  in  the  East  except  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  Danube  trade,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Danube  valley.  Make  life  and  property  safe  in  the  Eastern  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  you  will  have  three  German  immigrants  for  one  of  every 
other  nation.  I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  an  obvious  part  of  the 
arrangement  would  be  the  complete  independence  of  Roumania,  as 
would  the  return  to  Russia  of  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  she 
gave  up  by  the  treaty  of  1 856. 

There  remains  then  only  Austro-Hungary  to  be  considered.  Now, 
Austro-Hungary  would  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  status  quo  ante 
hdlum,  the  state  of  things  before  the  war ;  and  I  am  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  lately  at  Posth  that  my  proposal  was  much 
objected  to  there,  having  become  known  in  an  imperfect  form,  and 
having  been  supposed  to  be  put  forward  antagonistically  to  the 
status  quo  ante  helium. 

Of  course  people  there  could  not  know  what  had  preceded  and 
Ifd  to  my  proposal,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  aware  that  the 
status  quo,  with  a  vast  variety  of  improvements  in  detail,  to  none  of 
which  1  think  they  would  have  objected,  would  have  quite  satisfied 
me.  My  proposal  was  put  forwai^  on  the  express  understanding 
that  we  all — those  who  wished  it,  and  those  who  did  not  wish  it — 
were  being  swept  away  from  proposals  of  moderate  change  by  the 
Niagara  of  circumstance. 

Assuming  that  we  are  thus  swept  away,  I  would  ask.  What  is  there 
in  my  proposal  hostile  to  Austro-Hungary  ?  For  my  part,  I  have 
avoweathat  I  should  be  delighted  to  sue  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
annexed  to  Austro-Hungary,  with  anything  else  she  could  comfort¬ 
ably  swallow.  But  could  she  or  would  she — with  the  will  of  her 
wisest  men — swallow  any  of  these  regions?  Would  it  not  be  ru'n 
to  her  present  dualistic  arrangement, — the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  empire  ?  1  think  it  would,  and  many  who  will  read  what  1  am 

now  saying  in  Vienna  and  Pesth  think  the  s^tme.  What  then  are 
the  other  possibilities  if  the  status  quo  is  done  away  with  ?  A 
South  Slavonic  empire  wishing  to  grow  into  Illyria  by  annexing 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  would  the  longer  heads  of  Austro- 
Hungary  like  that  better?  or,  if  not,  w’ould  they  like  Russian 
extension  ?  or  a  chaos  of  autonomous  states,  with  the  certainty  of 
chronic  disturbance  south  of  a  line  extending  from  Fiume  to  Orsova  ? 

I  trow  not. 

Bat  how  about  Russia  ?  Would  the  scheme  satisfy 
the  Czar  ?  And  supposing  that  it  satisfied  the  House  of 
Romanofi*  to  see  the  daughter  of  the  Czar  on  the 
throne  of  Byzantium,  would  it  satisfy  Panslavism  ? 
The  answer  to  that  is  that  it  would  fulfil  all  the  legiti¬ 
mate  aspirations  of  Panslavism.  The  dream  of  that 
somewhat  obscure  and  shadowy  Power  in  modern 
politics  j)robably  is  to  see  all  the  various  tribes  whom  it 
regards  as  Slavonic  consolidated  into  one  Empire ;  but 
its  ostensible  aim,  as  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  is  the 
good  government  of  the  Slavonian  population,  and  that 
aim  would  be  thoroughly  attained  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Byzantine  Empire  which  would  ultimately  be  in  the 
main  Slavonic. 

The  high  authority  by  which  the  scheme  is  supported 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  let  drop.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  an  artificial  expedient  of  a  kind 
which  might  have  been  feasible  last  century,  and  may 
be  feasible  again  when  the  reign  of  reason  has  com¬ 
menced  on  the  earth.  It  is  probably  not  at  this  moment 
within  what  is  called  “  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.” 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  forthcoming  Conference,  which,  if  it  effects  any 
settlement  at  all,  can  only  be  expected  to  effect  a 
temporary  settlement.  But  it  is  a  great  matter  in  so 
vexed  and  intricate  a  question  to  have  before  the  public 
a  scheme  which  satisfies  the  legitimate  and  reasonable 
desires  of  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  unless  some  per¬ 
manent  settlement  is  achieved  by  violence,  the  more  it 
is  discussed  and  thought  over,  the  more  it  will  commend 
itself  to  practical  politicians. 


intriguing  and  interfering,  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
England  to  keep  Russia  from  Constantinople.  We  do 
not  say  that  any  one  of  these  propositions  has  been 
established  beyond  possibility  of  dispute,  but  we  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  all  three,  that  the  creed  of  the  average  English¬ 
man  is  summed  up  in  these  three  propositions.  And  if 
we  put  the  three  together  into  a  practical  formula,  they 
point  irresistibly  to  one  conclusion — that  English  interests 
in  Constantinople  can  never  be  safe,  can  never  at  least 
be  safe  from  the  ambition  of  Russia,  until  Turkey  is 
provided  with  a  strong  and  enlightened  central  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  rule  of  the  Saltan  can  never  become — 
a  Government  under  which  there  would  bo  no  flagrant 
discontent  for  Russian  machinations  to  work  upon. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  procure  such  a  Government  for 
Turkey,  we  must  bo  content  to  opppso  Russian  aggran¬ 
disement  by  force  of  arms  or  by  diplomacy  as  long  as 
we  can,  or  as  long  as  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
is  an  object  to  us,  with  the  disheartening  conviction 
that  sooner  or  later,  in  the  shifting  complications  of 
European  politics,  Russia’s  long-coveted  opportunity 
will  at  length  arrive.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the 
hope  of  our  Eastern  policy  that  a  stable  and  civilised 
Government  might  be  found  for  Turkey  by  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  Christians  over  the  heads  of  the  Turks. 
But  either  the  tyranny  has  proved  too  intolerable  or  the 
intrigues  of  Russia  have  been  too  active — it  is  imma¬ 
terial  which  explanation  we  adopt — and  this  hope  of  a 
settlement  is  well-nigh  extinguished.  Is  there  any  other 
hope  of  a  settlement  ?  Or  must  we  simply  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Egypt  and  Candia,  and  leave  Turkey  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  all  whom  it  may  concern  ?  It  may 
come  to  that,  perhaps  ;  but  meantime  a  scheme  has  been 
suggested  for  imposing  upon  Turkey,  by  the  collective 
action  of  the  European  Powers,  that  beneficent  govern¬ 
ment  which  refuses  to  grow  up  spontaneously.  In  a 
lecture  delivered  to  his  constituents  in  the  North,  and 
since  published  as  a  pamphlet,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  ex¬ 
plained  at  some  length  the  system  of  administration 
which  he  sketched  two  months  ago  in  a  letter  to  the 
TimeSj  a  system  under  which  the  Balkan  peninsula 
might  become  contented  and  prosperous,  and  cease  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  is  most  careful  to 
explain  that  it  is  only  a  castle  in  the  air,  but  such  ideal 
structures  are  often  valuable  if  only  as  an  illustration 
of  practical  difficulties.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Grant  DuflTs 
scheme,  of  which  he  does  not  claim  the  parentage,  but 
which  is  currently  attributed  to  one  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  diplomatists,  is  that  the  European  Powers 
should  combine  to  give  to  the  disorganised  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  populations  of  Turkey  the  unity  which 
England  has  succeeded,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
giving  to  the  disorganised  and  heterogeneous  popu¬ 
lations  of  India.  In  place  of  the  central  authority 
of  the  Saltan  at  Constantinople,  he  would  put,  not 
a  Commission  of  the  Powers  which  might  bo  liable 
to  disruption,  but  a  ruler  who  should  symbolise  in  his 
person  the  interests  of  England,  Russia,  and  Germany — 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  a  German  prince  as  well 
as  the  son-in-law  of  the  Czar ;  but  the  real  work  of  re¬ 
organisation  w’-ould  be  done  by  skilled  administrators, 
who  had  had  experience  of  similar  work  in  India.  The 
work  of  these  administrators  would  bo  precisely  similar 
to  what  they  have  done  in  India ;  supported  by  a 
moderate  force,  they  would  utilise  all  existing  agencies 
for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  sup¬ 
plement  and  substitute  as  they  found  necessary,  and 
“start  the  country  on  a  new  road.”  For  a  full  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  we  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself;  it 
is  impossible  to  condense  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  writing. 
Enough  to  say,  that  supposing  Europe  to  agree  to  place 
such  administrators  in  Turkey  as  England  has  placed  in 
India,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  fail. 

Supposing  Europe  to  agree — but  is  there  any  likeli¬ 
hood  that  Europe  would  agree  ?  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
does  not  say  that  there  is,  but  he  points  out  that 
there  is  not  a  Power  in  Europe,  always  excepting  the 
Porte,  which  would  not  bo  benefited  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  No  objection  to  it  could  come  from  Greece,  Italy, 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CONQUEST  OF  AFRICA. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  called  upon,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  perform  a  duty  cast  on  it,  in  the  opinion 
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of  many,  by  its  dignified  and  powerful  position  at  the 
head  of  all  associations  of  the  kind.  Its  official  heads, 
the  eminent  geographers  who  form  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  determined  upon  declining  the  duty  in  question, 
and  no  doubt  the  arguments  that  could  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  more  prudent  course  were  not  easily  to 
be  refuted.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  we  think,  a  pity  that 
there  should  be  even  an  appearance  of  suppressing  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  an  issue  such  as  that  raised  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hyndman’s  notice  of  motion  at  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  Monday  night.  Noblesse  oblige^  and  even 
at  some  risk  to  harmony,  the  Geographical  Society  was, 
in  our  opinion,  under  an  obligation  not  to  evade 
giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  laid  before  it  by 
Mr.  Hyndman.  The  motion  was,  “  That  the  Council 
and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  al¬ 
though  they  cordially  appreciate  the  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  shown  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  during  his 
explorations  in  Central  Africa,  emphatically  condemn 
his  method  of  dealing  with  the  natives,  not  only  as 
unjustifiable  and  cruel  in  itself,  but  as  involving  most 
serious  danger  to  travellers  who  may  follow  in  his  foot¬ 
steps.”  The  President,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  as  soon 
as  the  chair  had  been  taken,  called  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read  a  Minute  of  the  Council,  passed  a  few  hours 
before,  w’hich  declared  Mr.  Hyndman’s  motion  to  be 
irrelevant  to  the  appointed  business  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  discussion  accordingly  was  not  allowed  to  proceed. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  late  President  of  the  Society,  has 
written  to  defend  the  course  taken  by  the  Council.  “  To 
call  upon  the  Geographical  Society,”  he  says,  “under  such 
circumstances  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  in  its  collective 
capacity  on  Mr.  Stanley’s  proceedings  seems  to  me — but 
here  I  speak  as  a  mere  fellow  of  the  Society — to  be  al¬ 
together  unusual  and  improper.  However  much  as  in¬ 
dividuals  w  e  may  deplore,  or  oven  condemn,  the.se  pro¬ 
ceedings,  we  have  no  authority,  as  a  society,  to  pass 
sentence  on  them,  and  more  especially  in  the  absence  of 
the  incriminated  party.  The  Geographical  Society  was 
instituted  for  the  advancement  of  science,  not  for  politi¬ 
cal  or  religious  or  even  philanthropic  discussion  ;  and  I 
am  surprised  that  a  fellow  of  the  Society,  like  Mr. 
Hyndman,  who  really  wishes  well  to  the  Society,  should 
desire  to  divert  us  from  our  legitimate  pursuits  into 
channels  which  can  only  lead  to  rancorous  personal 
dispute.  ...  If  we  once  mix  ourselves  up  w’ith  the  party 
or  personal  quarrels  of  the  day,  we  shall  soon  degenerate 
into  a  mere  debating  society,  and  lose  all  claim  on  the 
confidence  or  consideration  of  the  public.”  lu  this 
advice  there  is,  as  wo  have  admitted,  a  sufficiency  of 
worldly  wisdom ;  but  when  we  survey  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  career  as  an  explorer,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Society  ought  to  have  had  the 
courage  to  take  its  stand  on  principles  rather  than  upon 
so  timid  a  prudence. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  contends  that  Mr.  Stanley’s  work 
as  an  explorer  is  in  no  way  conducted  “  under  the 
auspices  ”  of  the  Geographical  Society.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true.  It  is  “  under  the  auspices  ”  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Herald y  and  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  agent  for  those  illustrious  and  enterprising 
journals,  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  carrying  the  Gospel  and 
the  elephant  rifle  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  Yet  the 
Geographical  Society  cannot  wholly  divest  itself  of 
responsibility.  Some  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Stanley’s 
earliest  despatches  from  the  region  w  here  he  has  since 
made  his  name  so  formidably  known  w^ere  published  in 
the  Da%  Telegraph.  They  recounted  the  burning  of 
native  villages,  not  in  the  heat  of  actual  conflict  with 
the  savage  population,  but  as  a  measure  of  fear-inspiring 
punishment,  and  the  havoc  wrought  by  his  repeating  ele¬ 
phant  rifle  among  “  a  crowd  of  so-called  warriors”  who 
had  thrown  stones  at  him,  and  even  stolen  some  small 
articles  from  his  boat.  It  was  after  the  publication  of  these 
facts  by  Mr.  Stanley  himself  that  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 
his  opening  address  last  year,  referred  to  the  e.xpedi- 
tion  in  language  of  eloquent  praise.  He  said  : — “  I  feel 
assured,  then,  that  I  only  express  the  feelings  of  the 
fellows  of  the  Society  in  recording  our  warmest  thanks 
to  the  proprietors  and  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 


New  York  Herald  for  the  services  they  have  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  geography,  and  in  wishing  the  most  complete 
success  to  Mr.  Stanley's  further  operations  I*  This  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  was  loudly  applauded  by  a  crowded 
meeting ;  and  though  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  insists  that  he 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  language  he  used,  we  must 
take  leave  to  say  that  the  applause  it  mot  with,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  dissent,  must  be  understood  to  bind 
the  Society  to  the  words  of  its  president.  Mr.  Stanley, 
moreover,  is  a  gold  medallist  of  the  Society,  and  his 
“  further  operations  ”  can  hardly  bo  dealt  with  ex¬ 
clusively  in  their  geogranhical  results  and  without 
reference  to  the  morality  of  the  methods  employed.  If 
the  Geographical  Society  too  carelessly  overlooked  the 
objectionable  features  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  earlier  proceedings 
it  was  all  the  more  imperative  that  it  should  separate 
itself  from  even  an  apparent  approval  of  them  when  proof 
was  given  again  by  Mr.  Stanley  himself  of  their  repeti¬ 
tion  and  exaggeration.  In  August  last  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  published  two  letters  from  the  explorer  containing 
an  account  of  his  adventures  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  especially  of  his  unsatisfactory  reception  at  the 
island  of  Bambirch,  where  the  ill-conditioned  natives  stole 
a  drum  and  his  oai*s  and  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of 
his  boat.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Stanley 
fought  stoutly  for  his  property,  and  even  the  severe 
chastisement  which  he  inflicted  on  “  the  enemy  ”  must 
not  be  severely  judged  when  we  think  of  his  lonely 
situation  and  scanty  resources.  When  his  crew 
had  paddled  the  boat  some  distance  out  from  the 
shore,  Mr.  Stanley  began  to  punish  the  plunderers. 
“  I  discharged,”  he  says,  “  my  elephant  rifle  with  its  two 
large  conical  balls  into  their  midst.  .  .  .  My  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun,  loaded  with  buck-shot,  was  next 
discharged  with  terrible  effect,  for  without  drawing  a 
single  bow  or  launching  a  single  spear  they  fell  back.” 
Again  :  “  Seeing  the  sub-chief,  who  had  commanded  the 
party  that  stole  the  drum,  I  took  deliberate  aim  with 
my  elephant  rifle  at  him.  .  .  That  bullet,  I  have  since 
been  told,  killed  the  chief  and  two  others  who  happened 
to  be  standing  a  few  paces  behind  him.”  The  canoes 
attempted  to  pursue.  “  I  permitted  them  to  approach 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  and  this  time  I  used  the 
elephant  rifle  with  explosive  balls.  Four  shots  killed 
five  men  and  sank  the  canoes.”  The  result  was  “that 
the  enemy  found  fourteen  dead  and  wounded  with  ball 
and  buck-shot,  which,  though  I  should  consider  it  very  • 
dear  payment  for  the  robbery  of  eight  a;ih  oars  and  a 
drum,  was  barely  equivalent  in  fair  estimation  to  the 
intended  massacre  of  ourselves.”  On  Mr.  Stanley’s  side 
no  hurt  whatever  was  inflicted  on  either  white  or  black, 
and  though  he  encountered  rough  weather  on  the 
lake  he  reached  his  station  many  miles  away  from 
Bambirch  in  safety.  He  did  not  need  to  go  near 
the  island  again,  but  after  two  or  three  days’  considera¬ 
tion  he  determined  to  sail  back  with  an  overpowering 
force,  and  to  “  make  war”  on  the  savages  from  whom 
he  had  received  such  “  bitter  injuries.”  He  collected 
18  canoes,  50  men  with  muskets,  and  230  spear¬ 
men,  and  bore  down  for  the  guilty  islanders.  “  After 
approaching  within  a  hundr^  yards  of  the  beach,  I 
formed  (he  says)  my  line  of  battle,  the  American  and 
English  flags  waving  as  our  ensigns.”  The  natives 
crowded  down  to  the  shore,  and  were  met  by  re¬ 
peated  volleys.  When  “the  work  of  chastisement 
was  consummated,”  it  was  found  that  the  enemy’s 
loss  was  great ;  “  forty-two,”  says  Mr.  Stanley, 
“  were  counted  on  the  field  lying  dead,  and  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  were  seen  to  retire  wounded,  while  on  our  side  only 
two  men  suffered  contusions  from  stones  flung  at 
ns.”  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  narrated  by  the  ex¬ 
plorer  not  at  all  in  an  apologetic  tone,  but  with  the 
assured  confidence  of  a  legitimate  warrior  in  a  holy 
cau.se. 

For  what  proportion  of  these  “  farther  operations  ”  of 
Mr.  Stanley  does  the  Geographical  Society  intend  to 
accept  responsibility  ?  It  is  impossible  to  contend  that 
the  Society  can  take  credit  only  for  the  scientific 
achievements  of  its  medallist,  of  the  explorer  to  whom 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  wished  complete  success,  without 
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passing  some  jadgmont  upon  the  moral  bearing  of  his  Legislation  will,  no  doubt,  be  proposed  in  order  to 
acts.  A  savage  massacre  of  natives  by  a  private  indi-  remedy  this  state  of  things,  but  it  does  not  appear  alto- 
vidual  levying  war  on  his  own  account  is  an  incident  of  gether  clear  what  should  be  the  shape  of  such  legis- 
geographical  research  sufficiently  rare  to  demand  a  dis-  lation.  Some  of  the  Jud^s  seem  to  think  that  we  can- 
tinct  appreciation  from  those  who  are  the  promoters  of  not  move  without  obtaining  the  previous  assent  of 
research.  But  beside  this  there  is  a  direct  reason  for  foreign  countries.  England  has  made  treaties  with 
the  interference  which  the  Council  of  the  Society  has  respect  to  fisheries,  and,  as  we  understand  their  con- 
doclined.  Such  proceedings  as  those  of  Mr.  Stanley  are  tention,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  reali^  of  any 
likely,  as  Commander  Cameron  hinted  the  other  day  at  laws  made  by  us  that  we  go  to  France  and  Germany, 
Glasgow,  to  involve  other  explorers  in  unpleasant  con-  and  all  other  Powers  interested,  and  persuade  them  to 
sequences ;  and  in  the  interest  of  men  who  do  not  care  permit  us  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  subjects 
to  conquer  new  realms  for  scientific  geography  by  the  who  misbehave  on  or  near  our  shores.  We  cannot  but 
aid  of  the  elephant  rifle  and  explosive  bullets,  the  think  that  these  admissions,  right  or  wrong,  indicate 
patrons  of  g^graphical  science  are  bound  to  condemn  the  end  of  one  era  in  jurisprudence  and  the  beginning 
the  acts  of  a  filibustering  advertisement  agency.  of  another.  Who  can  imagine  that  if  Lord  Stowell  had 

been  called  upon  to  adjudicate  upon  this  point,  he 

-  would  have  taken  the  line  pursued  by  the  Judges  in  the 

present  instance  ?  Who  can  doubt,  recollecting  the 
OUR  LOST  EMPIRE.  extent  to  which  he  legislated  in  the  Admiralty  Court  on 

It  is  obvious  that  legislation  of  some  sort  must  take  cognate  matters,  that  he  would  have  declared  as  law 
place  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  for  what  ought  to  be  so  ?  We  are  inclined,  too,  to  regard  the^ 
Crown  Cases  Reserved  in  regard  to  the  Francmia.  A  present  decision  as  the  first  signal  of  conspicuous  abne- 
Qerman  captain  runs  down,  and  sinks,  under  circum-  gation  on  the  part  of  the  Judges  of  their  old  hidden 
stances  of  an  aggravating  character,  an  English  vessel,  power  of  legislating.  And,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
He  is  brought  to  trial,  and  is  found  guilty  of  man-  there  is  an  implication  of  doubt,  utterly  repugnant  to 
slaughter.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  he  would  the  ancient  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  probably  baseless  in 
now  be  suflering  in  Newgate  or  Pentonville  the  penalty  a  juridical  point  of  view,  whether  the  laws  of  England 
of  his  culpable  and  cruel  recklessness.  But  the  Judges,  can  be  made  binding  beyond  its  shores.  We  do  not, 
after  much  consultation  and  argument,  decide  that  he  however,  presume  that  these  doubts  will  be  regarded  by 
must  go  free,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  England  do  not  Parliament  as  worthy  of  much  attention.  ^  There  is,^  it 
extend  one  foot  beyond  low- water  mark  when  the  liberty  roay  be  taken,  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  right  to  legis- 
and  rights  of  foreigners  are  concerned.  They  give  us  late  over  the  contiguous  seacoast ;  and  there  can  be 
to  understand  that  a  French  fishing  lugger,  for  example,  little  doubt  that  our  right  would  not  be  practically  dis¬ 
may  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Yarmouth  and  puted  by  foreign  countries.  The  only  question  that 
murder  the  crew  of  an  English  boat  while  all  the  magi-  really  remains  unsettled  is  the  question  in  what  shape 
strates  and  constables  of  the  county  are  looking  on,  and  legislation  will  be  cast.  The  most  natural  sugges- 

yot  that  it  is  nobody’s  business  to  meddle.  A  passing  tion  would  be,  that  there  should  be  complete  reciprocity ; 
foreign  ship  may  plunder  an  English  vessel ;  if  the  acts  l-bat  English  vessels,  commorant  or  passing  near  the 
do  not  amount  to  piraev  we  must  not  pursue  the  German  coast,  should  be  subject  to  German  law,  and 


marauder.  Wo  can  but  hope  that  the  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  will  take  cognisance  of  the  offences  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  will  punish  them.  It  does  not  need  any  argu- 


vice  versa ;  and  that  by  arrangement  or  treaty  the 
three-mile  zone  should  be  recognised  as  practically  a 
portion  of  the  adjacent  territory.  Another  sugges- 

.•  •!  “ii  1  __i-  _ A  ^  _ • _  _ 


mout  to  show  that  this  is  a  state  of  matters  not  to  be  tion,  intended  to  meet  certain  obvious  difficulties 
permanently  tolerated.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  partial  growing  out  of  the  former,  is  that  it  should  be  nn- 


relaT>so  into  barbarism.  A  portion  of  the  sea  over  derstood  that  passing  or  commorant  ships  are  subject 
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which  it  was  once  believed  the  Queen’s  authoritv  ^  laws  of  the  neighbouring  State,  so  far  as  these 
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extended  becomes  No  Man’s  Territory.  Let  anyone  laws  agree  with  those  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessels 
compare  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  judgment  with  the  belong. 


pretensions  laid  down  in  Selden’s  Mare  Clausum^  for  It  will  bo  observed  that  these  suggestions  touch  only 


instance,  and  ho  will  realise  the  extent  to  which  our  what  is  done  within  the  three-mile  line.  They  do  not  pre¬ 


dominion  has  shrunk.  Selden,  addressing  Charles  I., 
boasts  of  that  Jus  ejqdoratissimumy  “  by  which  from  all 
time  the  British  ocean  has  been  deemed  to  bo  portion 


tend  to  deal  with  what  may  be  done  outside  of  it.  But  can 
civilised  nations  allow  the  present  state  of  things  on  the 
high  seas  to  continue  ?  Can  they  afford  to  let  the  high 


of  your  sacred  British  patrimony.”  The  illustrious  seas  be  the  theatre  of  crimes  which  may  go  un- 

Selden  laboriously  proved,  as  he  thought,  that,  from  punished  ?  Of  course,  as  everyone  knows,  heinous 

Roman  times,  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  Mare  acts  of  rapine,  which  properly  constitute  piracy,  may  be 
clausum  had  been  asserted  by  the  rulers  of  Britain  ;  that  punished  by  anyone.  The  pirate  is  a  hostis  humani 
the  kings  of  England  graciously  granted  the  right  of  generis ;  it  is  free  to  anyone  to  seize  and  slay  him.  A 

passing  and  of  fishing  to  foreigners  ;  and  that  they  were  vessel  flying  the  black  flag  is  common  prey.  Piracy, 

ill  the  fullest  sense  rulers  of  the  seas.  Selden  quotes  however,  is  practically  extinct.  The  common  crimes 
various  statutes  to  support  his  view.  He  quotes,  for  committed  in  these  days  on  the  high  seas  are  of  another 
instance,  a  statute  of  James,  asserting  authority  over  character.  They  are  theft,  or  recklessness,  or  murder,  or 


”  our  ports,  havens,  roads,  creeks,  or  other  places 
of  our  dominion,  or  so  near  to  any  of  our  said 
])ort8  or  havens  as  may  be  reasonably  construed  to 


acts  of  violence.  If  they  are  committed  by  one  English¬ 
man  against  another,  or  if  the  scene  of  them  is  an 
English  vessel,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  justice  ;  our 


be  within  that  title,  limit,  or  pertinent.”  Per  totum  Courts  have  pow’er  to  punish,  and  freely  assert  their 


regnum  tarn  per  mare  guani  per  terrain  was  Selden’s 
view  of  the  power  of  England,  and  it  is  a  view 
now  solemnly  abandoned.  A  learned  author  who 
wrote  on  maritime  law  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 


power.  But  if  a  foreigner  not  on  board  an  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel  is  the  offender,  what  redress  is  there  ? 
There  is  none.  The  indefensible  anomaly  is  that 
the  really  serions  maritime  offenders  of  the  present  time 


century  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  a  French  ship-  — the  true  hastes  humani  generis  of  these  latter  times — 
of-war  lying  near  the  British  coast  did  not  strike  her  are  not  touched.  The  reckless  captain  who  sails  ahead 

_ _ .1  1 _ _ J.l* _ _ _ ?  •  /*  ii  j/»ii  I  •  .1  i'»  I  1 


colours  and  lower  her  topsail  in  deference  to  any  passing  in  foggy  weather  at  full  speed,  is  the  person  really  to  be 
English  vesael-of-w’ar,  the  latter  might  forcibly  re.sent  feared,  and  not  the  pirate,  who  is  now  mainly  confined 
the  indignity.  In  what  altered  times  wo  live  when  to  juvenile  fiction  ;  and  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  take 
Ivikhn  goes  free  in  spite  of  his  reckless  and  heartless  cognisance  of  the  former.  Having  stated  the  present 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Strathclyde  !  Tlie  nation  that  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add 


once  asserted  larger  maritime  claims  than  any  other  has, 
by  a  curious  irony,  come  to  contiact  her  pretensions  to 
the  narrowest  of  limits. 


conoiiion  oi  anairs,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  aaa 
another  suggestion  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  these 
circumstances.  We  have  settled  many  maritime  usages 
by  treaty.  We  have,  for  example,  come  to  an  agree-*' 
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that  long  and  severe  preparation  for  a  competitive  examination 
subjects  the  brain  to  a  strain  which  nothing  but  an  exceptionally 
strong  constitution  can  enable  a  man  to  stand.  There  are 
exceptions,  no  doubt,  to  every  rule,  and,  indeed,  no  two  cases 
are  ever  precisely  similar  in  all  their  circumstances.  One 
young  man  is — to  take  typical  instances — the  eldest  son  of  a 
rich  country  squire.  Naturally  clever,  he  has  carried  every- 
thing  more  or  less  before  him  at  Eton,  and  he  takes  the 

as  a  matter  of  course, 
w.  A  first-class  is  secured 
as  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
.  '  ’  *  ’  ‘ffree  ;  and  within 

r,  which  is  only  held  for  a  lew  years, 
>rilliant  and  creditable  career.  The 


arrived  at  with  respect  to  an  equally  important  matter, 
the  pnnishment  of  crimes  not  amounting  to  pii’acy  not 
committed  on  the  high  seas  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  earnest  endeavours  on  the  part  of  England  to 
secure  this  object  would  be  crowned  with  success. 
It  must  be  manifest  to  all  nations  that  the  reasons 
which  made  it  advisable  ages  ago  to  stigmatise  piracy 
as  a  crime  universally  opprobrious,  and  to  give 
all  criminal  courts  jurisdiction  over  those  guilty  of 
it,  now  speak  clearly  in  favour  of  making  many  other 
offences  equally  punishable.  Hero  is  a  work  in  regard  to 
which  international  pliilanthropists  and  jurists  of  all 
countries  may  co-operato.  It  is  sometimes  said,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former,  that  they  do  not  make  their 
labours  sufficiently  practical ;  that  they  aim  too  high  to 
hit  the  mark ;  and  that  they  are  too  fond  of  preparing 
elaborate  laws  which  are  not  carried  into  effect,  and 
which  have  no  chance  of  being  ever  put  in  operation. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  of  taking  away  this  reproach. 
If  overtures  were  made  to  foreign  nations,  we  might  see 
part  of  the  foundation  laid  of  a  real  international  law. 
Kuhn’s  case  is  particularly  advantageous,  and  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  beginning  the  work  we  indicate  may 
not  soon  recur.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  most  attempts  to 
frame  international  laws  that  they  are  not  made  until 
some  case  arises  in  which  national  prejudices  are  strongly 
enlisted,  and  about  which  two  or  more  countries  have, 
so  to  speak,  lost  their  heads.  No  such  feeling  exists 
with  respect  to  Kuhn,  whose  conduct  has  excited  the 
reprobation  of  his  countrymen,  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if 
this  rare  calmness  is  not  utilised. 


Balliol  Scholarship  very  muck 
The  Hertford  and  Ireland  follow 
by  just  as  much*  exertion 
needs  to  enable  him  to  get  through  his  dej 
a  week  or  two  a  fellowshi 
appropriately  ends  a  very 
young  fellow  passes  his  probationary  year  pleasantly  enough, 
holds  his  fellowship  for  a  short  time,  and  is  soon  making  his 
way  in  life.  There  are  other  men  who,  without  these  advan- 
tagee,  are  yet  strong-headed,  sturdy  young  fellows  with  tremen¬ 
dous  physique  and  power  of  work,  who  read  nine  or  ten  hours 
a-day  ail  the  year  round,  take  regular  exeivdse,  live  temperately, 
ani  so  manage  at  the  end  of  their  time  to  find  themselves 
I  comfortably  settled  in  a  fellowship.  Men  of  this  kind  are  pro¬ 
bably  little,  if  any,  the  worse  i'or  the  trying  work  they  have  gone 
through.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  men  of  a  nervous  and  ex¬ 
citable  temperament,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Wyndham  seems  un¬ 
fortunately  to  have  been.  The  strain  may  not  perhaps  tell 
upon  them  at  the  time,  but,  sooner  or  later,  its  effects  are  sure 
to  make  themselves  felt.  A  medical  man  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  cases  tells  us  that  nothing  is  more  common, 
even  for  strong  men,  who  have  a  little  overworked  themselves 
while  at  college,  to  be  afllicted  for  years  afterwards  with  a 
terrible  kind  of  dream  or  nightmare,  in  which  they  imagine 
they  are  going  in  for  an  examination,  the  result  of  which  is 
very  important  to  them,  but  for  which  they  are  totally  unpi'e- 
pared.  The  regular  recurrence  of  this  dream,  many  years  after 
the  actual  cause  for  anxiety  lias  passed,  argues  of  course  some 

germanent  lesion  or  inodiQcation  of  the  cerebral  structure. 

ometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Wyndhnui’s  case,  the  injury  is  more 
severe,  and  the  symptoms  more  immediate,  and  far  more 
terrible.  It  is  not,  nowever,  the  competitive  examinations 
alone  that  are  to  blame.  The  life  of  an  Oxford  tutor  has,  of 
late  years,  become  in  many  respects  an  essentially  unhealthy 
one.  In  the  old  times,  when  the  *'  Monks  of  Magaalen,”  with 
their  devotion  to  “port  and  prejudice,”  were  typical  of  their 
kind,  the  college  tutor  had,  upon  the  whole,  rather  an  easier 
time  of  it  than  even  a  country  rector,  or  a  Government  sine- 
curist  of  the  old  school  before  the  llefoim  Bill.  He  led  a 
regular,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  comfortable  life.  His 
habits  were  simple,  and  his  wants  few ;  and  unless  he  drank 
too  much  port  wine,  or  was  indiscreet  enough  to  take  to 
brandy  and  water,  he  usually  succeeded  in  living  on  into 
an  imbecile,  but  upon  the^  whole  respectable,  old  age.  The 
present  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college  is  a  very 
different  kind  of  man  from  this.  We  are  always  being  told 
that  Oxford  is  a  great  focus  of  intellectual  life.  The  remark  is 
true,  although  young  Oxford  men  are  too  fond  of  making  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  the  doily  work  of  a  great  focus  of  intellectual  life,  needs  a 
very  strong  man,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  stronger  man  than  Mr. 
Wyndham  seems  to  have  been.  No  one  who  has  not  spent 
some  years  in  Oxford  can  have  any  notion  how  intensely  keen 
is  the  competition,  or  rather  rivalry  amongst  the  younger  men — 
a  rivalry  chiefly,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  sincere  sense  of  duty,  but 
also  greatly  stimulated  by  somethiug  very  like  vanity  and 
personal  jealousy.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  well-known  professor 
of  history  gave  the  same  course  of  the  same  four  lectures  once 
every  term  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Now,  Oxford 
is  in  its  way  a  little  Athens.  Wits  are  sharp  there,  and  tongues 
are  keen,  and  a  lecturer  has  in  self-defence  to  work  himself  quite 
as  severely  as  if  he  were  still  an  undergraduate.  Nor  does  the 
mischief  rest  here,  for  Oxford  has  also  another  side  in  which  she 
also  resembles  the  great  city  of  ancient  Greece.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  fashionable  Eondon  have  found  their  way  into  the 
colleges,  and  have  swept  before  them  that  Sabine  simplicity 
which  used  to  be  to  a  stranger  the  great  charm  of  college  life. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  the  high-tSble  dinner  used  to  consist  of  plain 
roast  and  boiled,  washed  down  with  ale  and  sherry,  after  wUch 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  port,  clav  pipes 
and  whist.  Now,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  bill  of  fare 
at  a  high-table  and  that  at  a  fashionable  dinner-party.  Nor  is 
the  change  confined  to  hall.  The  young  Oxford  tutor  keeps 
his  horse,  he  spends  his  summer  on  the  Continent,  his  rooms 
are  luxuriously  furnished,  his  books  are  gorgeously  bound,  and 
his  whole  mode  of  living  is  distinctly  extrovagant.  Here 


RESIDENT  LIFE  AT  OXFORD. 

Professor  Rolleston,  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  last,  pays  a 
well-merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  of 
Merton.  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  death  are 
more  than  usually  sad.  He  took  his  degree  in  1866,  and  must 
consequently  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  over  thirty  years  of 
age — a  time  at  which  a  man  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have 
reached  the  full  prime  of  his  strength.  He  took  very  high 
honours  in  natural  science,  obtained  a  natural  science  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Merton,  one  of  the  pleasantest,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  liberal  colleges  in  the  University,  and  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  his  duties  as  a  college  tutor.  If  not  exactly  a 
brilliant,  he  was  yet,  at  any  rate,  a  rising  man.  He  was  too 
young  for  anyone  to  confidently  say  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  made  a  name ;  but  he  was  eminently  successful,  and 
more  than  usually  popular  as  a  teacher,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  time  he  would  have  made  some  mark. 
Instead  of  this,  his  career  has  been  very  terribly  and  suddenly 
cut  short.  On  Saturday  last  he  deliberately  committed  suicide 
in  his  own  rooms,  by  blowing  his  brains  out  with  a 
loaded  fowling-piece.  By  his  side  were  found  two  letters 
— one  addressed  to  Dr.  Acland,  his  usual  medical  attendant, 
and  begging  that  he  might  be  immediately  put  under  restraint, 
as  he  felt  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  actions, 
the  other  much  longer,  and  addressed  to  a  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  to  be  married.  No 
possible  motive  has  been  assigned  or  even  conjectured  for  the 
rash  act.  It  is  said,  it  is  true,  that  for  some  time  past  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  friends  had  observed  him  to  be  somewhat  despon¬ 
dent  in  his  manner,  and  it  seems  admitted  that  he  was  a  man 
of  more  than  usually  reserved  and  occasionally  somewhat 
singular  habits.  People,  however,  have  a  habit  of  being  wise 
after  the  event,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  Mr. 
Wyndh|un’s  most  intimate  friends  ever  contemplated  the  possi¬ 
bility  or  so  sad  and  sudden  an  end  to  his  career. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  uneasy  conclusion  that  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  number  of  suicides  takes  place  at  Oxford. 
There  is  always  some  danger,  of  course,  in  jumping  to  general 
conclusions  from  particular  and  striking  instances.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  probably  few  Oxford  men  who,  if  they 
carry  their  memories  back  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
cannot  call  to  mind  several  cases  of  suicide  very  closely  re¬ 
sembling  in  their  general  features  that  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
an  even  larger  number  of  most  resolute  and  determined  at¬ 
tempts.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  unfortunate  man  has 
been  either  a  fellow  of  Lis  college,  or  else  an  undergraduate 
who  has  been  reading  for  high  honours.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
very  signitican'  fact,  and  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  well  that  not 
only  young  men,  but  also  pai'ents,  should  bear  iu  mind  the  fact 
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been  gifted  at  his  birth  with  the  simple  Tirtues  of  an  Arcadian 
shepherd,  his  village  would  have  disowned  him.  The  influence 
of  certain  events  modified  his  conduct,  although  they  failed  to 
modify  his  nature.  If  he  received  his  earliest  lessons  from 


I  m.odifj  his  nature, 
j  successful  brigandage,  his  next  teachers  were  the  gendarmerie. 
When  he  was  hardly  four  years  old,  the  discharge  of  a  high 
moral  lesson  shook  his  ears ;  it  was  the  French  troops  who 
were  shouting  brigands  in  the  outskirts  of  Sonnino.  After  the 
return  of  Pius  VII.,  he  witnessed  the  decapitation  of  a  few 
neighbouring  relatives  who  had  often  dandled  him  on  tlieir 
knees.  Under  Leo  XII.  it  was  still  worse.  Those  whole.some 
correctives — the  wooden  horse  and  the  supple-jack— were  per¬ 
manently  established  in  the  village  square.  About  once  a 
fortnight  the  authorities  razed  the  house  of  some  brigand,  after 
sending  his  family  to  the  galleys  and  paying  a  reward  to  the 
informer  who  had  denounced  him.  St.  Peter’s  Gate,  which 
adjoins  the  house  of  the  Antonellis,  was  ornamented  with  a 
garland  of  human  heads,  which  eloquent  relics  grinned  dog¬ 
matically  enough  in  their  iron  co^ea.  Thus  the  young  Giacomo 
was  enabled  to  reflect  upon  the  inconveniences  of  brigandage 
before  he  had  tasted  of  its  sweets.  Some  men  of  progress  had 
already  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  of  a  less  hazardous 
nature  than  robbery — friends  of  his.  His  own  father,  who  had 
in  him  the  stuff  of  a  Gasparone  or  a  Passatore,  instead  of 
exposing  himself  on  the  highway,  took  to  rearing  bullocks ;  ho 
then  became  an  Inteudant,  and  afterwards  was  made  a 
Municipal  lleceiver,  by  which  occupations  he  acquired  more 
money  at  considerably  less  risk. 

“  The  young  Antonelli  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  calling.  His  natural  vocation  was  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sonnino  in  general — to  live  in  plenty,  to  enjoy  every  sort  of 
pleasure,  to  make  himself  at  home  everywhere,  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  upon  nobody,  to  rule  others,  and  to  frighten  them  if 
necessary,  but,  above  all,  to  violate  the  laws  with  impunity. 
With  the  view  of  attaining  so  lofty  an  end  without  exposing 
his  life,  for  which  he  ever  had  a  most  particular  regard,  he 
entered  the  Great  Seminary  of  Rome. 

“  In  our  land  of  scepticism  a  young  man  enters  the  seminary 
with  the  hope  of  being  ordained  a  priest.  Antonelli  entered 
it  with  the  opposite  intentions.  For  in  the  capital  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  young  Levites  of  ordinair  intelligence 
become  magistmtes,  prefects,  councillors  of  State,  and 
ministers,  while  the  plucked  ones  are  thought  good  enough 
for  the  priesthood. 

“  Antonelli  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  escaped  the 
Sacrament  of  Ordination.  He  has  never  said  mass;  he  has 
never  confe.ssed  a  penitent.  I  will  not  swear  he  has  ever 
confessed  himself.  He  gained  what  was  of  more  value  to  him 
than  all  the  virtues — the  friendship  of  Gregory  XVI.  Ho 
became  a  prelate,  a  magistrate,  a  prefect,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Interior,  and  Minister  of  Finance.  A  Finance  Minister,  if 
he  knows  anything  of  his  business,  can  lay  by  more  money  in 
six  months  than  all  the  brigands  of  Sonnino  in  twenty  years. 
Under  Gregory  XVI.  he  had  been  a  reactionist  to  please  his 
sovereign.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  for  the  same  reason 
he  professed  Liberal  ideas.  A  red  hat  and  a  ministerial  port¬ 
folio  w'ere  the  recompense  of  his  new  convictions,  and  proved 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Sonnino  that  Liberalism  itself  is  more 
profitable  than  brigandage.  What  a  practical  lesson  for  these 
mountaineers  !  One  of  them  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
riding  in  his  gilt  coach,  passed  the  barracKS,  and  their  old 
friends  the  dragoons  presenting  arms  instead  of  firing  long 
shots  at  them.  The  murder  of  Count  Rossi  gave  Antonelli 
serious  cause  for  reflection.  A  man  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  be  born  at  Sonnino  in  order  to  get  assassinated ;  quite  the 
contrary.  He  placed  the  Pope — and  himself — in  safety,  and 
then  went  to  Gaeta  to  play  the  part  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
partihuB.  From  this  exile  dates  his  omnipotence  over  the  will 
of  the  Holy  Father. 

Since  then  no  more  contradictions  in  his  political  life.  They 
who  formally  accused  him  of  hesitating  between  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  his  own  personal  interest  are  reduced  to 
silence.  He  resolves  to  restore  the  absolute  power  of  the  Pope 
in  order  that  he  may  do  with  it  what  it  pleases  him.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  continues  for  ten  years  to  reign  over  a 
timid  old  man  and  an  enslaved  people,  opposing  a  passive  re¬ 
sistance — what  has  been  called  a  losing  game — to  all  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  diplomacy  and  all  the  demands  of  Europe.  Clinging 
tenaciously  to  power — reckless  ns  to  the  future — misusing 
present  opportunities,  and  day  by  day  increasing  his  fortune 
after  the  manner  of  Sonnino.” 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  this 
the  latest  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  hero. 

“  III  the  year  of  grace  1869  he  is  fifty-three  years  of  age.  His 
frame  slight,  but  robust,  and  his  constitution  thpt  of  a  moun¬ 
taineer.  The  breadth  of  his  forehead,  the  brilliancy  of  his  eye, 
his  beak-like  nose,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  inspire  a 
certain  awe.  Rut  his  heavy  jaw,  his  long  fang-like  teeth,  and 
his  thick  lips,  express  the  grossest  appetites.  He  gives  ^*ou  the 
idea  of  a  minister  grafted  on  a  savage.  When  he  assists  the 


M.  EDMOND  ABOUT  ON  ANTONELLI. 

“The  diplomatists,”  wrote  M.  Edmond  About  in  1850,  “  who 
are  losing  oreath  and  patience  in  pushing  Cardinal  Antonelli 
along  the  path  of  reform,  are  well  aware  that  I  have  not 
slandered  him.  Could  I  call  them  to  give  evidence,  they 
would  perhaps  judge  him  more  severely  than  I  have  done.” 
That  being  so,  it  may  be  useful  at  this  time,  when  so  many 
Tory  tears  are  being  shed  over  the  Cardinal’s  bier,  to  recall  what 
this  distinguished  writer  did  say  of  him  who  was  the  late  right- 
hand  man  of  the  Pope,  the  prop  of  the  Papacy,  and  its  exponent 
and  defender. 

Ritter  and  searching  as  the  analysis  w'as  found  to  be  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  seventeen  years  ago,  it  was  never  ques¬ 
tioned.  As  it  is  read  now,  it  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
showing  to  all  who  care  to  see  what  this  man  was  ;  ana  being 
such  a  man,  how  he  came  to  be  the  most  notable  product  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  a  church  whose  preten.sions  to  greatness 
have  ever  been  in  inverse  proportion  to  her  power  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  to  the  world. 

^  The  account  of  Antonelli’s  origin  and  early  life  having  given 
rise  to  much  disputation,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  that 
which  has  been  recognised  as  the  most  authentic  account  in 
thoM  quarters  best  able  to  decide  upon  its  truthfulness. 

“'Antonelli  was  born  in  a  den  of  thieves.  His  native  Sonnino 
is  more  notorious  in  the  history  of  crime  than  all  Arcadia  in 
the  annals  of  virtue.  This  nest  of  vultures,  hidden  in  the 
southern  mountains,  lay  close  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
Roads,  impracticable  to  mounted  dragoons,  winding  through 
thickets  and  brakes;  forests  impenetrable  to  the  stranger; 
deep  ravines  and  gloomy  caverns — all  combined  to  form  a 
desirable  landscape  for  the  convenience  of  crime.  The  houses 
of  Sonnino,  old,  ill-built,  flung  pell-mell  one  upon  another, 
were  in  fact  nothing  better  than  depdts  of  pillage  and  magazines 
of  rapine.  The  population,  alert  and  vigorous,  had  for  many 
centuries  practised  armed  robbery,  and  gained  ito  living  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  carbine.  New-born  infants  inhaled  contempt  of 
the  law  with  the  mountain  air,  and  sucked  the  love  of  stealing 
with  their  mother’s  milk.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  could  walk, 
they  donned  the  leather  mocassin  with  which  they  learned  to 
run  fearlessly  along  the  giddiest  precipice.  When  they  had 
acquired  the  art  of  pursuing  and  escaping,  of  taking  without 
being  taken,  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  different  coins,  the 
arithmetic  of  the  division  of  booty,  and  the  principles  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  as  practised  among  the  Apaches  or  the  Co- 
manches,  their  education  was  deemed  complete.  They  required 
no  teaching  to  learn  how  to  apply  the  spoil,  and  to  satisfy 
their  passions  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

“  In  the  year  of  grace  1800  this  sensual,  brutal,  impious, 
Huperstiiious,  ignorant,  and  cunning  race  endowed  Italy  with  a 
little  mountaineer  known  as  Giacomo  Antonelli. 

“  Hawks  do  not  hatcli  doves — an  axiom  in  natural  history 
which  has  no  need  of  demonstration.  Had  Giacomo  Antonelli 
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Pope  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  he  is  magnihcenUy 
disdainfiu  and  insolent.  From  time  to  time  he  turns  to  the 
diplomatic  ^bune,  and  looks  without  a  smile  at  the  poor  am¬ 
bassadors  whom  he  cajoles  from  morning  to  night  But  when 
at  an  evening  party  he  enrages  in  close  conversation  with  a 
handsome  woman,  the  plW  of  his  countenance  shows  the 
direction  of  his  thoughts.  The  thoughts  of  the  imaginative 
observer  are  at  once  carried  to  a  roadside  in  a  lonely  forest, 
in  which  the  principal  objects  are  prostrate  postilions,  an  over¬ 
turned  carnage,  trembling  women,  and  a  select  party  of  the 
inhabitants  oi  Sonnino  I 

**  He  lived  in  the  Vatican  immediately  over  the  Pope,  and  the 
Romans  asked  punningly  which  was  uppermost,  the  Pope  or 
Antonelli. 

Hatred  for  a  man  proves  nothing,  even  if  it  were  the  hatred 
of  -jostles.  The  French,  who  claim  to  be  a  j  ust  people,  insulted 
the  timeral  procession  of  Louis  XIV.  It  occasionally  detested 
Henri  IV.  for  his  economy,  and  Napoleon  for  his  victories.  No 
statesman  should  be  judged  upon  the  testimony  of  his  enemies. 
The  only  witnesses  to  which  any  weight  should  bo  attributed 
are  the  fatness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ha  governs. 
Such  evidence  would  only  be  ruinous  to  Antonelli.  The  nation 
reproached  him  for  all  the  evils  which  it  suffered  between  1848 
and  1849.  The  public  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  the  decline 
of  the  arts,  the  entire  suppression  of  liberty,  the  ever  present 
curse  of  foreign  occupation,  all  fell  upon  his  head  because  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  all. 

‘‘Antonelli  has  been  compared  to  Mazarin.  They  had  in 
common  the  fear  of  death,  inordinate  love  of  money,  a  strong 
family  feeling,  utter  indifference  to  the  people’s  welfare,  con¬ 
tempt  for  mankind,  and  some  other  accidental  points  of  resem¬ 
blance.  They  were  born  in  the  same  mountains.  One  ob¬ 
tained  great  influence  over  a  woman’s  heart,  which  the  other 
possess^  over  an  old  man.  They  both  talked  French  comically 
without  being  sensible  to  any  of  the  delicate  niceties  of  the 
language.  But  there  would  be  manifest  injustice  in  placing 
the  two  Cardinals  in  the  same  rank.  The  selfish  Mazarin 
dictated  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees;  he  founded  by  diplomacy  the  greatness  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  French  monarchy  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  neglecting  his  own. 

“  Antonelli  made  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Church.  Mazarin  may  be  compared  to  a  skilful 
but  rascally  tailor  who  dresses  his  customers  well,  while  he 
contrives  to  cabbage  sundry  yards  of  their  clotk  -Antonelli 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  who 
demolished  the  Coliseum  for  the  sake  of  the  old  iron  in  its 
walls.” 


A  PARALLEL. 

From  the  report  in  the  Daily  Neios  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Ward  Monck,  a  “  medium,”  among  whose 
effects,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  number  of  spirit  hands,  spirit 
faces,  and  machines  for  producing  noises  and  ”  floating  ”  things 
about  the  room,  were  found,  we  learn  that  when  he  was  first 
accused  of  cheating  by  Mr.  Lodge,  he  threatened  to  split  his 
skull  with  the  poker.  Afterwards  falling  on  his  knees  and 
beginning  to  cry,  he  said,  “For  God’s  sake,  Mn  Lodge,  save 
me  I  ”  So  Mr.  Robert  Browning’s  Mr.  Sludge,  the  medium, 
says  when  detected— 

Now,  don’t,  sir !  don't  expose  me !  Just  this  once. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time,  I’ll  swear. 

Look  at  me — see,  I  kneel.  The  only  time, 

I  swear,  I  cheated. 

And  on  finding  his  captor’s  resolution  firm,  he  goes  on — 

You’ll  tell  ?  Go  tell,  then  !  Who  the  devil  cares 
What  such  a  rowdy  chooses  to  .  .  .  Aie,  aie,  aie ! 

Please,  sir,  your  thumbs  are  through  my  windpipe,  sir ! 

Again,  we  have  all  heard  lately  that,  according  to  the 
Spiritualists,  or  those  who  believe  in  the  psychic  or  side-kick 
force,  by  which  chairs  are  raised  into  the  air,  that  the  messages 
which  appear  on  slates,  or  by  raps,  are  not  to  be  trusted,  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  either  the  work  of  low  spirits  bent  on 
discrediting  their  own  existence  and  trade,  or  of  unconscious 
cerebration  on  the  part  of  the  medium  leading  him  to  follow 
out  his  nature  by  making,  unconsciously,  false  statements.  It 
would  be  strange  if  so  convenient  a  theory  were  new,  and 
accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Sludge  saying — 

If  Francis  Verulam 

Styles  himself  Bacon,  spells  the  name  beside 
With  a  y  and  a  k,  says  he  drew  breath  in  York, 

Gave  up  the  ghost  in  Wales  when  Cromwell  reigned, 

(As,  sir,  we  somewhat  fear  he  was  apt  to  say. 

Before  I  found  the  useful  book  that  knows  I) 

Why,  what  harm’s  done  ?  The  circle  smiles  apace. 

It  was  not  Bacon,  after  all,  do  you  see ! 

We  understand :  the  trick’s  but  natural : 

Such  spirits’  individuality 


Is  hard  to  put  in  evidence ;  they  incline 
To  gibe  and  jeer,  these  undeveloped  sorts. 

Later  on  come  some  lines  which  seem  singularly  to  the  point 
just  now — 

Then,  it’s  so  cruel  easy  I  Oh,  these  tricks 
That  can’t  be  tricks,  those  feats  by  sleight  of  hand, 

Clearly  no  common  coi\)uror’s ! — no,  indeed ! 

A  conjuror?  Choose  me  any  craft  in  the  world 
A  man  puts  hand  to  ;  and  with  six  months'  pains 
I’ll  play  you  twenty  tricks  miraculous 
To  people  untaught  the  trade. 

In  these  strong  terse  lines  Mr.  Browning,  with  his 
rare  power  of  going  straight  to  the  root  of  things,  has  explained 
exactly  how  it  is  that  men  reasonable  and  even  of  high  ability 
in  other  matters  are  hopelessly  deceived  by  tricks  which, 
to  people  who  are  content  to  take  life  as  it  comes* 
without  searching  for  mysterious  illumination,  appear  the 
result  of  nothing  but  gross  cunning.  They  are  perchance 
too  honest  themselves  to  conceive  that  another  can  deliberately 
devote  himself  to  practising  on  their  belief,  and  th^  are  at 
any  rate  too  anxious  to  see  some  strange  thing  to  reflect  that 
“  with  six  months’  pains  ”  a  clever  man  might  produce  things 
far  more  strange  than  any  the  “  mediums  ’’have  accomplished. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  note  a  curious  passage  from  a 
letter  written  with  incredible  gravity  to  the  Spectator  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  last  week.  “The  sounds  called  improperly 
‘  rappings  ’  are  even  more  frequent.  If  a  dethoecope  be  api^d 
to  the  table  (the  italics  are  ours),  there  is  heard,  first,  a  slight 
ticking,  then  creakings  in  the  fibres  of  the  wo^,  then  small 
explosions,  which  grow  louder  by  deg^rees.”  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  sounds  are  improperly  called  rappings.  It  is 
also  true  that  Mr.  Seijeant  Cox,  listening  through  bis 
stethoscope,  has  described  with  ludicrous  exactness  the 
sound  caused  by  the  commonest  and  easiest  device  for  pro¬ 
ducing  “  raps.”  Anyone  who  likes  to  put  some  resin  on  the 
ball  of  his  finger,  and  draw  it  slowly,  with  some  pressure, 
along  the  table,  can,  in  the  language  of  the  school-books, 

“  verify  this  experiment  for  himself.”  The  motion  of  the 
finger  need  be  very  slight,  and  to  a  person  sitting  close  by, 
with  his  attention  directed  to  a  stethoscope,  it  will  probably 
be  imperceptible. 

BELGIUM. 

It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  ordinary  tourist 
gets  any  real  enjoyment  out  of  Belgium.  To  him,  if  he  bo 
not  a  professional  architecf,  or  have  not  at  least  studied  archi¬ 
tecture  somewhat  carefully,  one  elaborate  church  tower  is 
much  like  another,  the  carved  pulpits  are  each  of  them  the 
pattern  of  the  rest,  there  is  scant  difference  between  the  town- 
halls  of  Ghent  and  Louvain.  The  strangeness  of  meeting^  a 
nun,  a  priest,  or  even  a  monk  at  every  turn  soon  loses  its 
novelty ;  and  if  ho  has  sat  next  to  a  monk  in  the  tram-cars  of 
Antwerp,  he  does  but  think  that  he  had  rather  not  die  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  Belgium  is  a  delicious  country  for  the 
artist,  but  the  drawings  he  makes  are  more  picturesque  than 
the  reality.  The  artist  can  give  a  warmth  which  does  not 
exist  to  the  whitewash  of  the  churches,  or  make  his  light  fall 
on  some  gaudy  Madonna,  he  may  choose  the  moment  of 
some  great  ceremonial  or  procession,  which  stands  for  ever  on 
his  canvas,  but  soon  passes  away  in  fact^ 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  tour  in  Belgium,  then,  any 
more  than  lin  Holland;  but  the  few  days  we  have  spent  in 
that  country,  avoiding  much  which  the  tourist  seeks,  may 
yet  be  of  use  to  those  who  will  some  time  do  the  same. 

It  is  of  course  contrary  to  all  recomised  canons  of  taste  to 
say  that  the  pictures  to  be  seen  in  ^Igium  soon  tire. .  The 
frequent  repetition  of  one  treatment  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
however  great  masters,  is  annoying,  and  I  should  think  must 
drive  any  nut  those  whose  souls  are  steeped  in  Catholic  ideas  into 
a  more  pronounced  rejection  of  all  tiiat  that  representation 
implies.  It  was  with  growing  feelings  of  strong  aistoste  that 
one  of  us  sat  before  a  picture  of  this  sort,  and  asked  the 
attendant  by  whom  it  was  painted.  “  Monsieur,”  was  the 

answer,  “  c’est  le  ‘  Diou  Mourant  ’  par - ”  These  words  at 

once  gave  form  and  definiteness  to  vague  thoughts,  and  they 
took  shape  then  and  there  somewhat  as  follows : — 

I  think  if  God  had  ever  died 
’Twere  not  like  God  to  perish  thus. 

No  spear  had  pierced  a  fleshly  side, 

G<^  had  not  bled,  sweat,  groaned  like  us. 

No  tender  women,  stooping  round. 

Had  kissed  his  pallid  parted  lips. 

No  sheeted  forms  had  burst  the  ground. 

In  such  half  night  of  brief  eclipse. 

Nay,  rather  as  some  central  star. 

The  fount  of  life,  and  thought  and  light, 

Might  send  one  flash  of  flame  afar. 

And  then  go  out  in  lasting  night. 
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and  the  blue-green  people  must  abuse  me  as  they  will.’  I 
know  there  is  a  Virgin  of  Memmling  at  Antwerp,  each  jewel 
in  whose  crown  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore ;  ”  I  know 
there  are  other  pictures  very  lovely,  but  the  impression  of 
Belgian  art  treasures  now,  as  it  has  been  before,  is  one  of 
repulsion.  If  I  came  here  again  no  enticement  should  seduce 
me  to  look  at  more  than  one  picture ;  but  to  see  that  one  is  to 
have  lived  through  a  deep  spiritual  experience,  and  to  have 
gazed  on  things  beyond  tongue  to  tell. 

Those  who  have  seen  it,  not  in  its  copies  at  Antwerp  or 
elsewhere,  know  that  I  speak  of ‘‘The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,” 
by  the  Van  Eveks,  at  Qhent.  There  is  one  description  of  this 
great  work  wnich  faintly  puts  forth  in  words  what  it  is.  After 
poor  Henry  Kingsley  had  fallen  from  that  real  excellence  ns  a 
novelist^  in  which  he  gave  us  ‘  Ilavenshoe,’  and  his  pictures  of 
Australian  life,  he  wrote  a  trashy  book  enough  called  ‘  Old 
Margaret.'  But  it  deserves  to  live,  because  incidentally  he 
tried  to  describe  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  and  some 
of  the  colour  and  glory  of  the  picture  has  fallen  with  his 
words.  Everyone  knows,  or  guesses,  if  they  have  not  seen  the 

{ucture,  that  the  motive  of  it  is  the  mystic  Lamb  of  the  Reve- 
ation,  “  as  it  had  been  slain,”  and  the  great  company  of  the 
redeemed  who  came  to  worship  him. 

But  they  worship  in  no  mystic  ideal  heaven  ;  no  clouds  are 
rolled  about  a  throne  in  an  unsubstantial  sky.  A  soft  light 
from  the  west  falls  on  a  sweet  llhine-land  landscape,  on  a  green 
meadow  studded  with  daisies.  Trees  of  foliage  and  flowers 
strange  to  Germany  grow  indeed  in  the  bosquets,  through 
which  pathways  lead  to  the  central  finld,  but  they  are  trees  of 
earthly  growth,  and  do  not  seem  incongruous.  The  Lamb, 
with  a  liuinan  look  of  life  in  his  tender  eyes,  stands  on  a 
central  altar,  before  which  plays  n  fountain  of  pure  water,  and 
all  that  is  idealised  is  the  stream  of  blood  which  flows  into  a 
chalice  from  his  pierced  heart.  That  is  ideal,  for  there  is  in  it 
no  suggestion  of  the  shambles  or  of  sacrifice  to  death ;  it  is  a 
living  heart  that  lives  still,  but  gives  of  its  love  thus  symbolised. 
Those  who  are  gathered  are  types  of  men  of  all  classes  and 
kinds;  in  front  are  the  great  Saints  and  Patriarchs  and 
Apostles.  From  the  blooming  thickets  come  those  who  had 
done  for  mankind  what  then  seemed  great  charity,  who  had 
founded  abbeys  of  learning  and  of  rest,  and  the  holy  women 
who  had  loved  and  died.  There  is  no  hint  of  rejection,  none 
of  the  dark  doctrines  of  sin  and  death.  It  is  a  bright,  happy, 
human  company  gathered  before  the  symbol  of  love,  as  it 
seemed  to  men  of  that  day.  Of  the  technical  merits  of  the 
picture  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak ;  I  am  no  painter,  no  art 
critic — like  that  great  company,  I  can  stand  only  and  adore. 
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God  would  have  stood  above  the  sky 
Once,  but  then  all  revealed  to  man, 

And  every  human  thought  and  eye 
Had  turned  on  Him,  while  Nature,  wan 

With  prescience  of  the  coming  gloom. 

Had  stayed  her  force  ;  then  God  had  said, 

“  I  am  no  more,”  and  with  the  doom 
Himself  and  all  that  is  were  dead. 

This  is,  of  course,  all  flat  Philisterei  as  well  as  unortbodoxy. 
The  blue-^een  people  who  talk  about  art  will  tell  of  the  flesh 
tints  of  this,  and  the  draperies  of  that  master,  will  consider  it 
absolutely  immoral  not  to  be  filled  with  the  ^irit  of  Rubens 
and  prophesy  at  Antwerp,  or  with  that  of  Van  Dyck  and 
nronhesv  at  Mechlin,  but  I  am  just  now  writing  of  feelings. 


Sacred  Host,  and  took  it  home ;  how  he  and  his  friends  prodded 
it  with  penknives,  till  it  bled  miraculously;  how  the  Jew’s 
daughter  was  straightway  converted,  and  so  on ;  the  only  true 
thing  in  the  whole  being  that  a  serious  persecution  of  the  Jews 
took  place  because  this  legend  was  credited.  Scarcely  anywhere 
else  would  new  windows  perpetuate  the  Christian  shame. 

One  set  of  priests,  however,  are  far  from  stupid  or  behind  the 
world.  The  Jesuit  fathers  at  Louvain  showed  us  no  little 
kindness  for  the  sake  of  one  of  their  number  now  away,  who, 
strict  as  he  is,  numbers  among  his  closest  friends  the  irre¬ 
claimable  heretic  which  one  of- us  was  known  to  be.  The 
Jesuit  College  at  Louvain  is  one  of  the  most  complete  establish¬ 
ments  for  education  it  is  possible  to  find.  Especially  the  whole 


Ihe  great  picture  is  set  in  a  disused  chapel,  where  now  no 
tapers  flare,  no  mass  is  sung,  no  relics  are  enshrined,  no  censer 
sends  up  its  smoke.  It  is  not  love  for  art  as  such  that  leaves 
the  picture  here  alone,  for  the  traveller  may  see  the  works  of 
very  great  artists  darkened  by  smoke  in  many  a  Belgian  town  ; 
it  is  not  that  the  trappings  of  the  altar  would  interfere  with  it, 
for  it  could  well  hang  elsewhere  and  out  of  the  way.  Rather 
is  it  that  into  the  sluggish  souls  of  Belgian  canons  has  pene¬ 
trated  some  consciousness  of  the  divinity  which  dwells  in  the 
great  painting.  An  altar  which  is  crowned  by  this  has  no 
need  of  any  other  Presence,  be  that  what  it  may,  or  is  believed 
to  be,  in  order  to  consecrate  it. 

No  copies  which  have  been  made  do  the  smallest  justice  to 
the  original.  It  is  known  in  England  by  those  horrible  repro¬ 
ductions  called  chromo- lithographs.  Th^  are  bad  at  the  best, 
but  the  artist  who  did  his  work  for  the  English  society  which 
has  issued  them,  good  as  no  doubt  his  work  is  in  itself,  had 
insuflicieut  time  allowed  him.  He  came  with  all  high  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  had  every  facility  for  his  copying,  yet,  as  the 
sacristan  avers,  he  said  that  the  time  given  him  for  the  w'hole 
would  scarce  have  sufficed  for  copying  the  crown,  which  lies  at 
the  feet  of  the  central  figure  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  altar-piece. 

The  Belgian  priesthood  seem  less  even  than  their  fellows 
in  other  lands  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which 
they  live.  None  but  men  thoroughly  stupid  as  well  as  super¬ 
stitious  would  preserve,  as  they  have  done,  the  memory  of  a 
slanderous  story  of  the  middle  ages,  in  modern  stained  glass  at 
Brussels.  Those  who  will  may  see  in  brijrht  colours,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  how  a  Jew,  unbelieving,  stole  the 


be  at  once  minute  and  thorough.  That  they  would  willingly 
keep  their  flocks  in  ignorance  of  the  great  conflict  between 
religion  and  science,  that  they  would  shield  the  faith  of  the 
people  from  difficulties,  is  more  than  probable,  but  they  certainly 
wish  those  they  train  to  be  teachers  should  know  all  that  they 
have  to  face,  and  they  frankly  admitted  the  enormous  difficulties 
of  the  orthodox  position.  Indeed,  to  the  suggestion  that 
Darwinism  was  a  hard  nut  for  a  Jesuit,  as  for  any  theologian, 
to  crack,  one  of  the  Fathers  answered  that  indeed  it  was, 
but  that  the  difficulties  were  as  nothing  to  those  raised  by 
recent  utterances  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  he  spoke  of  all 
such  (questions  as  matters  of  interest  rather  than  of  alarm. 
There  is  something  very  plucky  in  the  attitude  of  these  good 
Fathers — somethiug  which  moves  an  Englishman’s  admira¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  purely  English  peculiarity 
not  to  know  when  one  is  beaten.  But  they,  too,  are  in  the 
like  ignorance. 

Those  dear  old  ladies,  the  Beguines  of  Ghent,  are  intel¬ 
lectually  at  the  other  pole  of  Catholicism.  I  suppose  that  they 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  doubt  Some  of  them,  before 
they  retired  into  their  peaceful  homes,  have  had,  perhaps, 
troubles  of  the  heart,  but  scarcely  of  the  head.  The  !^guines 
are,  as  all  the  world  knows,  an  order  peculiar  to  Belgium — 
perhaps  could  scarce  exist  except  among  a  very  phlegmatic 
people ;  they  are  non-cloistered  nuns,  free  to  go  as  to 
come,  living  a  life  half  in  community  and  half  as  hermits, 
yet  cheerful,  useful,  hard-working,  and,  as  they  say,  free 
from  tracassenes]  and  scandals.  Free  to  go,  they  seldom  use 
their  privilege,  and  the  chapter-room  of  the  house,  with  its 
portraits  of  the  superioresses,  shows  a  number  of  calm,  un¬ 
worldly,  good,  and  uuintellectual  faces,  who  have  found  their 
happiness  in  work  subordinated  to  strict  rule,  and  a  life  of 
prayer.  Their  present  house  is  new,  their  great  church  still 
unfinished,  and  the  sister  who  was  our  hostess  recomised  the 
grim  joke  in  the  fact  that  the  first  present  the  new  house  had 
received  was  a  complete  suit  of  black  velvet  and  gold,  for  a 
funeral  mass.  The  three  stiff  chasubles  were  laid  out  in  the 
waiting-room,  on  three  chairs,  looking  a  little  like  ecclesiastics 
who  had  hung  themselves,  and  just  been  cut  down. 

It  is  these  interiors  of  religious  houses  which  are  so  interest¬ 
ing  in  Belgium.  Probably  when  hordes  of  tourists  are  over¬ 
running  Belgium  battle-fields,  the  doors  of  seminaries  and 
monasteries  would  be  as  closely  shut  os  against  cavalry  soldiers 
after  Waterloo.  But  in  the  dead  season  a  very  slight  intro¬ 
duction  will  open,  not  only  the  portals  of  colleges,  but  the 
doors  of  shrines,  and  bring  out  before  the  eyes  of  heretics  the 
very  heart  of  a  saint,  “  recently  arranged  by  the  kindness  of 
Monsieur  le  docteur.”  It  is  in  such  houses,  and  before  such 
shrines,  that  the  life  of  the  leaders  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
people  is  best  studied,  and  is  most  interesting  to  the  student 
who  is  not  of  “  the  faithful.”  And  the  dead  season  has  its 
own  special  beauties.  At  no  time  in  the  summer  could  the 
old  canal  walls  of  Mechlin  have  been  draped  in  such  wealth 
of  colour  as  was  afforded  lost  week  by  festoons  of  red  Virginia 
creeper,  or  the  cathedral  tower  have  so  slowly  unveiled  its 
delicate  lace  stone  work  through  the  mist.  At  no  other  time 
could  we  have  taken  our  seats  in  Flemish  taprooms  without 
exciting  a  suspicion  that  we  were  English,  or  were  more  alien 
to  their  ways  than  Dutch  or  German  bagmen,  for  such  we 
seemed  to  them.  If  Melrose  must  bo  viewed  aright  by  the 
moon,  so  must  foreign  countries  when  the  sun  of  the  tourists 
has  set,  and  the  early  frosts  are  shaking  the  willow  leaves  from 
the  boughs. 

Yet  in  Flanders,  when  the  tourists  are  gone,  England  is  not 
quite  forgotten.  We  bought  a  Flemish  illustrated  paper  in 
5lechlin  last  Sunday,  in  which  is  an  account  of  the  Slade 
prosecution,  with  protraits  of  Slade,  Simmons,  and  Professor 
Lankester.  The  portrait  of  this  last-named  gentleman  is  a 
fine  eflbrt  of  the  imagiuation. 

This  time  we  really  make  straight  for  England  without 
further  lingering  on  the  way,  but  we  trust  we  may  have  shown 
your  readers  tlnit  a  few  days  may  be  well  spent  abroad,  and 
give  rest  to  bruin  and  body,  even  when  the  bright  months  are 
over,  and  open  fires  and  club  smoking-rooms  put  forth  their  old 
attractions. 
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ZELLER’S  PLATO. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy.  Translated  with  the  Author's 
sanction  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Dduard  Zeller.  By  Sarah 
Frances  Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Follow  and  Lec¬ 
turer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Longmans. 

The  Germans  do  so  much  good  work  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  our  own  achievements  in  this  direction 
are  so  meagre  as  compared  with  theirs,  that  we  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  the  translation  of  a  standard 
work.  In  the  general  outlines  of  philosophic  history 
the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Ueberweg,  which  has 
recently  been  translated,  is  vastly  superior  to  any 
English  work  known  to  us  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
student.  In  the  field  of  Greek  philosophy  the  historic 
researches  of  the  Germans  are  ample  and  fruitful,  and 
of  these  none  hold  a  higher  place  than  those  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Zeller.  His  ‘  Philosophic  der  Griechen,’  of  which 
we  have  before  ns  a  third  English  instalment,  is  marked 
by  all  the  excellences  of  the  German  historical  method, 
that  method  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  writings  of  Hegel,  and  which  has  been 
elaborated  by  a  succession  of  thoroughly  able  writers. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  singularly  free  from 
that  hastiness  and  arbitrariness  in  erecting  hypotheses 
which  is  the  countervailing  defect  of  so  much  of  the 
German  writing  on  this  subject.  It  shows  the  patient 
industrious  scholarship  for  which  the  Germans  are 
rightly  held  in  high  repute.  In  addition  to  this,  it  mani¬ 
fests  a  fine  imaginative  insight  into  the  nature  of  Greek 
thought  which  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  common 
idealistic  tendency  in  Greek  and  German  philosophy. 
Last  of  all,  it  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  metaphysical 
skill,  and  a  perfect  ease  of  manner  in  dealing  with  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  and  their  relations  of  consistency  and 
interdependence. 

In  the  two  last  respects,  indeed,  Dr.  Zeller’s  work 
stands  so  high  as  to  afford  a  very  rare  intellectual  de¬ 
light  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  In  the  account  of 
Plato  now  before  us,  the  author,  on  the  one  hand, 
evidently  takes  real  pleasure  in  assimilating  and  present¬ 
ing  in  the  clearest  possible  form  the  spiritual  and  ideal 
side  of  Plato’s  philosophy ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  does 
not  shrink  from  indicating  the  many  lacunae  both  in  its 
ideas  and  in  its  arguments,  as  well  as  its  less  obtrusive 
inconsequences.  Thus  he  may  be  said  to  combine  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  the  two  last  and  greatest 
English  interpreters  of  Plato,  namely,  Grote  and  Jowett. 
In  his  subtle  insight  into  the  real  thought  in  Plato’s 
mind,  which  underlies  the  many-sided  presentation  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  in  his  appreciation  of  Plato’s  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  character,  and  of  the  psychological 
sources  of  his  speculations,  Dr.  Zeller  has  many  points 
in  common  with  Professor  Jowett,  who,  indeed, 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  our  author,  and 
whose  philosophic  predilections  very  largely  coincide 
with  those  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Zeller  is  not  wanting  in  that  purely  objective 
criticism  of  which  Grote  was  so  distinguished  a  master. 
Yet  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  methods 
of  the  two  critics,  which  grows  out  of  the  difference  of 
their  philosophic  standpoints.  Grote  viewed  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  concerning  knowledge,  morals,  and 
politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  experi¬ 
ential  school,  and  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  exposing 
the  weaknesses  of  Plato’s  positions,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
antagonistic  to  this,  and  with  suggesting  what  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  various  problems 
raised  as  adopted  by  philosophers  of  this  school.  Zeller, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  approaches  the  subject  of 
criticism  from  the  less  hostile  position  of  a  moderate 
Hegelianism,  directs  critical  judgment  much  more  to 
the  inherent  consistency  of  Plato’s  system  in  its  various 
parts,  only  suggesting  now  and  again  how  the  defects 
in  his  construction  might  bo  corrected  by  a  slight  trans¬ 
formation  of  certain  conceptions,  such  as  would  bring 
them  into  closer  agreement  with  those  of  modern  trans¬ 
cendental  philosophy. 


After  a  brief  bub  singularly  interesting  sketch  of 
Plato’s  life,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  two  questions 
which  have  been  much  agitated  by  writers  on  Plato, 
namely,  the  genuineness  of  the  various  writings,  and  tho 
right  order  of  their  production.  With  respect  to  the 
first  point.  Dr.  Zeller  places  himself  midway  between 
the  German  radicals,  who  hardly  leave  us  any  authentio 
Plato  at  all,  and  the  conservative  Grote  who  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  pass  over  all  doubts  on  the  subject  as  arbitrary 
and  capricious.  On  the  whole,  Zeller  is  strongly  dis¬ 
posed  to  bo  conservative,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
question  displays  a  singular  ability  to  discuss  and  to 
estimate  all  the  elements  of  a  highly  complex  problem. 
Especially  good  is  his  determination  of  the  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  the  allusious  to  Plato  in  Aristotle’s 
writings.  Thus  he  argues  that  wherever  Aristotle,  in 
his  references  to  Plato  or  Socrates,  uses  the  present  tense, 
as  “Plato  maintains,’’  “Socrates  says,’’  even  thongh  no 
dialogue  bo  mentioned,  “  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  he 
has  in  his  mind  those  Socratic  or  Platonic  discourses 
which  are  laid  down  in  writings.’’  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  a  past  tense  does  not  prove  that  he  is  not 
referring  to  some  written  discourse.  The  perfect  tense 
is  frequently  used  with  this  reference.  Even  tho  nar¬ 
rative  forms  (the  imperfect  and  aorisb)  may  bo  used  in 
relation  to  Plato  when  the  remark  quoted  is  derived 
from  a  written  work,  since  Aristotle  may  be  thinking  of 
the  past  action  involved  in  tho  writing  of  the  works.  It 
is  only  when  a  saying  of  Socrates  is  put  in  a  historic 
tense  that  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  reference  is  not 
to  something  said  by  the  philosopher  in  a  written  dia¬ 
logue  : — 

For  it  might  very  well  be  said  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  that  he 
maintains  something  (in  the  present),  or  that  something  is  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  said  by  him  (in  the  perfect),  but  not  that  he  formerly  has 
said  something,  because  as  this  ideal  person  he  exists  for  the  reader 
of  the  Platonic  writings,  and  for  him  only,  in  the  present ;  he  has 
no  existence  independently  of  the  reader  and  (as)  belonging  to  the 
past. — Pp.  60,  61. 

The  same  happy  combination  of  ingenuity  and  sound 
sense  which  Dr.  Zeller  shows  in  discussing  the  Platonic 
canon,  is  brought  to  bear  on  tho  second  question  of  tho 
correct  order  of  the  Platonic  writings.  He  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  one  of  the  extreme  theories  advocated  by  German 
writers,  cither  that  this  order  depends  wholly  “  on  de¬ 
sign  or  calculation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  influences 
arising  from  external  circumstances  and  Plato’s  own 
development ;  or  on  the  gradual  growth  of  Plato’s  mind, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  ulterior  plan ;  or  still  less  on 
particular  moods,  occasions,  and  impulses.’’  At  tho 
same  time  he  thinks  “  we  need  not  with  Grote  pronounce 
the  whole  question  hopeless,”  and  proceeds  to  determine 
what  ho  considers  to  bo  the  approximate  order  as  in¬ 
ferrible  from  certain  marks  in  the  writings  themselves, 
such  as  the  changes  in  literary  form  and  philosophic 
conception,  the  references  of  certain  works  to  others, 
and  the  traces  of  a  connection  between  the  dialogues 
and  known  events  of  Plato’s  life. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  of  these  preliminary  ques¬ 
tions  the  author  proceeds  to  give  an  exposition  of  Plato’s 
philosophy.  In  an  excellent  chapter  he  discusses  the 
character,  method,  and  division  of  this  philosophy. 
The  relation  of  Plato  to  Socrates  is  well  characterised. 
Plato’s  views  concerning  the  problem  and  principle  of 
philosophy  rest  entirely  on  a  Socratic  basis,  “  but  that 
which  had  been  with  Socrates  only  a  universal  axiom 
became  with  Plato  a  system.”  Thus  he  shows  how  tho 
Platonic  ideas  grew  out  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  con¬ 
ceptual  knowledge  or  cognition  through  the  investig^ 
tion  of  concepts.  So,  again,  Plato  followed  Socrates  in 
combining  ethical  inquiry  with  the  study  of  cognition, 
and  in  resting  these  both  on  conceptual  knowledge. 
Only  in  Plato  we  find  a  much  sharper  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  Once  more,  Plato  s 
method  of  dialectic  is  “  the  deepening,  the  purification, 
and  the  progress  of  tho  Socratic  philosopUy.”  ^  Very 
interesting  is  the  observation  that  the  form  of  dialogue 
selected  by  Plato  is  “the  Socratic  conversation  idealised,” 
and  BO  retains  to  the  utmost  as  a  literary  work  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  verbal  intercourse  and  “tho  reciprocal  kindling 
of  thought.”  The  myth,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
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langaage  is  well  managed,  thoagh  we  hardly  like  the 
recurrence  of  the  unfamiliar  word  “  envisagement  **  as 
an  equivalent  for  Vorstellung.  This  term,  as  we  know 
from  personal  experience,  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to 
a  translator,  and  possibly  some  new  word  must  be 
coined  to  represent  it  if  only  we  knew  precisely  what  it 
invariably  means.  It  seems  to  us  that,  as  Dr.  Zeller 
employs  the  term,  it  would  be  correctly  translated  by 
“  representation.”  “  Representative  consciousness  ” 
would  surely  be  better  than  **  envisaging  consciousness  ” 
(p.  170).  The  translators  seem  to  have  a  weakness  for 
“  concept,”  as  an  equivalent  for  **  though  this 

term  stands  not  only  for  the  logical  “notion,”  but  also 
for  “  conception  ”  generally.  The  “  Concept  of  Ideas,” 
to  signify  what  Plato  conceives  by  his  Ideas,  strikes  us 
as  thoroughly  confusing,  especially  so  as  Zeller  so 
closely  connects  the  Platonic  Idea  with  the  Socratic 
Concept. 


namely,  the  philosophic  impulse,  which  by  Plato 
is  represented  under  the  mythical  form  of  Eros.  By 
Eros  is  meant  the  yearning  after  immortality,  the  good, 
the  possession  of  truth.  The  method  of  reaching  this 
is  dialectic,  which  is  well  expounded  in  its  relation 
both  to  the  imperfect  Socratic  induction  and  to  the 
systematic  processes  of  the  Aristotelian  logic. 

The  chapter  on  the  Platonic  dialectic,  or  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  will  greatly  assist  the  student  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  this  curious  construction 
in  philosophy.  It  has  a  donble  root :  on  the  one  side  it 
grows  out  of  the  Socratic  theory  of  knowledge,  on  the 
other  side  it  is  necessitated  by  the  teaching  of  Hera¬ 
clitus  and  the  Eleatics  respecting  being. 

The  theory  of  Idean,  then,  is  grounded  on  these  two  main  points 
of  view,  that,  to  its  author,  neither  true  Knowledge  nor  true  Being 
seems  possible  without  the  Refility  of  Ideas.  These  points  of  view 
overlap,  and  are  mingled  in  Plato’s  expositions;  for  the  reason  why 
Knowledge  is  impossible  without  Ideas  is  this :  that  sensible  exist¬ 
ence  wants  permanenaeand  self-consistency,  without  which  Knowledge 
is  unthinkable.  And  that  the  material  phenomenon  has  no  true  Being, 
M  proved  by  the  impossibility  of  knowing  it  ideally. — Pp.  231,  232. 

In  investigating  what  Plato  means  by  his  Ideas,  a 
much  disputed  point.  Dr.  Zeller  show's  his  exegetical 
and  critical  skill  at  its  best.  His  Hegelian  standpoint 
enables  him  to  point  out  very  forcibly  the  defects  in 
Plato’s  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Ideas  to  the  phenome¬ 
nal  world.  So,  too,  the  confusion  involved  in  Plato’s 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  the  world  of 
Ideas  is  exposed  with  the  hand  of  an  unflinching  critic. 

“  The  unity  of  the  Platonic  system,”  says  Dr.  Zeller, 
“can  only  be  established  on  the  supposition  that  Plato 
in  his  ow'n  belief  never  really  separated  the  efficient 
from  the  logical  cause,  the  Deity  from  the  highest 
Idea,  that  of  the  Good.”  He  seems  to  have  held  to  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Gods  “  purifying  it  indeed  in  the 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  but  not  investigating  very 
narrowly  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.” 

Wo  cannot  follow  tho  author  into  his  interesting 
chapters  on  Plato’s  physics,  ethics,  and  his  doctrine  of 
religion  and  of  art.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  display 
all  the  qualities  of  subtle  penetration  and  discriminating 
criticism  which  we  have  sought  to  illustrate  in  the 
earlier  chapters.  Every  student  of  Plato  will  gain 
much  from  the  writer’s  careful  essay  to  separate  the 
philosophic  thought  from  its  mythical  veil  in  Plato’s 
doctrine  of  matter  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  So, 
too,  ho  will  learn  not  a  little  from  Dr.  Zeller’s  lengthy 
and  intelligent  discussion  of  Plato’s  ethics,  which  he 
regards  .as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Socratic  ethics, 
influenced  very  considerably  in  its  mature  form  by  the 
author’s  own  conceptions  in  metaphysics,  anthropology, 
and  even  (in  a  more  remote  manner)  in  physics.  The 
elucidation  of  tho  relation  of  Plato’s  ethical  teaching  to 
the  prevailing  moral  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  is  also 
particularly  striking. 

In  bringing  our  notice  of  a  deeply  interesting  volume 
to  a  close,  wo  must  not  forget  to  acknowledge  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  reader  to  the  translators.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  excellent,  and  the  style  often  appears  to  have 
an  ease  of  movement  which  we  failed  to  discover  in  Dr. 
Zeller’s  German.  On  tho  whole,  too,  the  technical 


A  RIDE  TO  KHIVA. 

A  Ri  'e  to  Khiva.  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Central  Asia.  By 
Fred  Burnaby,  Captain,  Royal  Horse  Guards.  London  :  Cassell, 
Better,  and  Galpin. 

A  critic  of  books  cannot  help  often  regretting  that  he 
has  not  the  advantage  of  something  analogous  to  the 
viva  voce  examination  for  scholarships  and  fellowships 
at  the  Universities.  Before  admitting  a  candidate  to 
participate  in  their  endowments,  college  authorities  like 
to  have  a  look  at  him  ;  they  are  not  content  with  such 
proof  of  his  powers  as  he  can  give  by  answering  ques¬ 
tions  in  writing,  but  they  must  see  the  man  before  they 
can  make  up  their  minds  whether  he  is  likely  to  do  them 
credit.  It  is  perhaps  a  superstition ;  perhaps  the  out¬ 
ward  man  is  as  often  a  misleading  [as  a  faithful  guide  ; 
but  who  does  not  feel  more  comfortable  in  his  judgment 
after  personal  inspection  of  the  phenomenon  ?  One 
particularly  feels  a  desire  for  personal  knowledge  after 
reading  such  a  book  as  Captain  Burnaby’s,  which  is 
nominally  a  book  of  observations,  but  is  really  full  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last  of  assumptions,  inferences, 
prejudices,  for  which  the  author  supplies  no  data.  That 
Captain  Burnaby  is  an  energetic  and  daring  traveller, 
and  that  he  w'rites  with  a  fluent  and  picturesque  pen, 
are  apparent  on  the  surface  ;  and  if  his  book  had  been 
merely  a  narrative  of  adventure,  we  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  this  fact. 
But  he  claims  also  to  guide  the  public  mind  on  a  matter 
of  extreme  political  importance,  and  to  guide  it  not 
merely  by  an  expression  of  opinion,  but  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  facts  not  generally  known  which  he  has 
brought  to  light  by  his  enterprise.  Captain  Burnaby 
formed  the  design  of  penetrating  into  Central  Asia 
because  he  had  heard  of  another  Englishman’s  having 
been  turned  back.  Captain  Burnaby  loves  fighting 
and  adventure,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  first  chapter ;  and 
he  went  to  Central  Asia  because  ho  hoped  to  find 
there  obstacles  worthy  of  his  courage  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Can  we  trust  this  guide  in  everything  that 
he  says  about  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia  ?  It  is  hot 
a  matter  of  trusting  Captain  Burnaby’s  facts  ;  that  we 
do,  of  course  ;  but  were  his  prepossessions — for  he  went 
with  prepossessions — well-grounded,  and  can  we  trust 
his  inferences  ?  Fortunately,  we  are  not  entirely  at  tho 
mercy  of  what  Captain  Burnaby  has  brought  back  from 
the  interdicted  and  jealously  guarded  country,  although 
he  is  fresh  from  the  scene.  He  has  been  in  Central 
Asia  since  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  MacGahan — only  last 
winter,  in  fact ;  but  there  has  been  no  such  change  in 
the  situation  as  to  leave  him  with  exclusive  information 
as  to  the  proceedings  and  the  designs  of  Russia. 

A  more  dashing  book  than  Mr.  Schuyler’s,  more 
indeed  like  a  novel  by  the  author  of  ‘  Guy  Livingstone,’ 
than  an  ordinary  traveller’s  narrative.  Captain  Bur¬ 
naby’s  ‘  Ride  to  Khiva  ’  is,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
much  less  instructive.  Love  of  adventure  rather  than 
zeal  for  political  observation  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
reader  lays  down  the  book  with  admiration  of  the 
brilliant  personal  courage  of  the  traveller,  with  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  having  such  a  countryman,  but  without 
much  gratitude  for  any  extension  of  the  horizon  of 
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knowledge.  Of  courage  Captain  Burnaby  has  given 
proofs  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  from  the 
annals  of  exploration.  It  is  said  of  General  Tcherna’ieff 
that  when  he  entered  Tashkent  as  its  conqueror,  he 
accepted  a  cup  of  water  offered  him  by  a  native,  and 
quaffed  it  fearlessly.  Wo  do  not  think  that  Captain 
Burnaby’s  bravery  in  submitting  to  be  shaved  by  a 
Khivan  barber  was  in  the  smallest  degree  less  heroic, 
done  &.S  it  was  in  cold  blood,  and  without  any  heroic 
motive.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  an 
instance  of  purer  fearlessness.  Here  is  the  incident : — 


On  arriviDg  at  the  shop,  we  dismounted,  and  sat  down  in  the 
recess  by  the  barber’s  side.  The  crowd  had  now  greatly  increased, 
and  was  each  moment  becoming  more  dense,  the  whole  town  having 
by  this  time  become  aware  that  an  Englishman  was  within  the  walls, 
and  that  lie  was  about  to  be  shaved.  MouUahs,  camel-drivers,  and 
merchants  jostled  the  one  with  the  other  to  obtain  a  good  view. 
Their  bronzed  faces  glanced  and  peered  through  the  fur  of  their 
Astrakhan  hats,  and  tde  idea  occurred  to  me  that,  if  the  barber  were 
fanatically  disposed,  he  might  think  that  it  would  be  doing  a  g^ood 
deed  in  the  eyes  of  Allah  and  of  his  own  countrymen,  if  he  were 
forthwith  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  unbeliever. 

There  was  not  a  single  Kussian  in  Oogentch,  and  no  authorities 
save  the  moullahs,  or  priests,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  be  more 
fanatically  disposed  than  even  the  rest  of  the  population.  ! 

The  remark  made  by  the  District  Governor  at  Kasala  now  flashed 
across  my  mind — •*  If  you  go  to  Khiva  without  an  escort,  the  Khan 
will  very  likely  have  your  eyes  taken  out,  or  order  you  to  be  placed 
in  a  dungeon.” 

However,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  crying  over  spilt  milk ; 
the  die  was  cast ;  I  was  in  Khivan  territory,  and  what  was  far  more 
to  the  point,  in  the  hands  of  the  barber,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
rubbing  a  thin  strip  of  steel  on  a  whetstone,  the  former  article  sup¬ 
plying  the  place  of  a  razor,  a  handle  being  considered  an  unnecessary 
luxury.  The  street  in  front  of  the  shop  was  now  completely  blocked 
up  by  the  crowd.  The  people  behind,  who  were  not  able  to  see  us 
well  as  they  could  wish,  called  out  to  their  friends  who  hid  the  per¬ 
formance  from  their  view,  and  made  them  sit  down,  so  that  all 
might  be  able  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  If  their  curiosity  was  ex- 
cit^,  mine  was  equally  aroused.  It  was  a  strange  scene,  the 
crowd  of  eager  faces,  all  staring  intently  into  the  recess ;  even  some 
women,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  law,  had  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  were  looking  at  the  performance  with  unmixed  astonishment. 
If  I  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  executioner,  and  about  to  have  roy 
throat  cut,  this  would  not  have  been  half  so  interesting  to  them  ; 
for  was  I  not  having  my  chin  shaved  ?  **  What  will  he  do  next  ?  ” 
asked  one  of  the  more  curious  of  his  neighbour.  Perhaps  have 
his  moustache  shaved,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but  who  knows  ?  These 
infldels  have  strange  customs and  the  excitement  grew  to  boiling 
pitch. 

My  little  Tartar  began  to  be  rather  alarmed  ;  he  had  not  antici¬ 
pated  such  a  gathering,  and  he  murmured  in  my  oar,  **  Please  God 
you  do  not  get  your  throat  cut !  They  might  cut  mine  too.  Allah 
preserve  us,  and  bring  us  out  of  this  scrape !  Have  your  head 
shaved,  it  will  please  them,” 

At  tliat  moment  the  barber  had  put  the  dirty  thumb  of  his  loft 
hand  into  my  mouth,  and  was  brandishing  the  razor  in  the  air,  no 
soap  being  used,  as  water  was  considered  quite  sufficient.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  with  a  well-lathered  chin 
and  the  sharpest  of  razors,  being  shaved,  if  one’s  beard  luxuriates 
in  a  two  weeks’  growth,  is  not  a  pleasant  process,  but  at  Oogentch 
it  was  a  highly  painful  operation.  The  razor,  at  each  movement  of 
the  barber’s  wrist,  tore  out  those  hairs  in  my  beard  which  it  was 
too  blunt  to  cut.  The  people  were  delighted.  They  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  feature  in  the  entertainment,  and  they  roared  with 
laughter  as  I  slightly  wiuced.  L;iter  on  the  crowd  became  still 
more  hilarious,  and  its  enjoyment  of  the  proceedings  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  for  the  awkward  barber,  who  was  confused  at  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  number  of  spectators,  became  a  little  nervous,  trembled, 
and  gashed  my  cheek. 


Strange  that  a  man  with  such  supreme  personal 
courage  should  be  unable  to  look  at  the  doings  of  the 
Russians  in  Central  Asia  from  any  point  of  view  but  that 
of  an  alarmist.  Why,  Captain  Burnaby  asks,  should 
the  Russians  be  so  anxious  to  exclude  all  foreign 
travellers  from  Turkistan  ?  From  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  Russians  have  always  encouraged  other 
Europeans  to  travel  freely  through  their  country,  and 
even  to  settle  among  them.  Why  this  exception  ?  Is 
it  that  their  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the 
nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia  have  been  barren  and  un¬ 
fruitful,  and  that  they  are  ashamed  to  let  the  fact  be 
known  ?  Or  have  the  officials  in  Turkistan  been  treat¬ 
ing  the  natives  with  great  cruelty,  and  are  they  afraid 
that  the  facts  may  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Government 


at  St.  Petersburg  ?  Captain  Burnaby  rejects  these 
suppositions.  There  must  be  something  behind  the 


suppositions.  There  must  be  something  behind  the 
scenes,  he  thinks,  and  that  something  must  be  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 


Now,  we  must  frankly  admit  that,  reading  Captain 
Burnaby’s  book,  we  do  not  think  that  ho  has  exhausted 
the  suppositions  which  might  account  for  the  Russian 
jealousy  of  strangers  in  Turkistan.  His  opinion  is  that 
the  Russians  are  steadily  establishing  themselves  on  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxns  in  order  to  use  that  region  as  a 
basis  of  operations  against  India.  He  fears  that  they 
intend  to  enlist  the  brave  nomads  in  their  service,  drill 
and  arm  them,  and  let  them  loose  on  India  with  a 
promise  of  plunder,  and  that  they  wish  to  conceal  theso 
hostile  proceedings  in  order  that  they  may  fall  upon 
India  unawares.  This  may  bo  so,  but  no  one  who  reads 
Captain  Burnaby’s  book  can  believe  that  the  realisation 
of  such  a  scheme  is  imminent,  or  that  the  Russians  have 
yet  taken  any  step  of  a  threatening  nature  which  they 
are  anxious  to  conceal.  Much  more  likely  is  it,  wo 
should  say,  judging  from  what  Captain  Burnaby  tells 
us,  that  the  Russians  are  anxious  to  exclude  strangers 
from  Turkistan  lost  the  utter  weakness  of  their  hold  over 
the  country  should  be  discovered.  A  friend  of  Captain 
Burnaby’s  at  the  British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg 
used  some  words  to  him  to  which  we  wish  that  he  had 
given  greater  prominence.  They  were  talking  of  the 
possibility  of  Captain  Burnaby’s  being  able  to  roach 
Khiva,  and  this  friend  of  his  was  very  sceptical.  “  Get 
to  Khiva !”  he  said.  “  You  might  as  well  try  to  get  to 
the  moon.  The  Russians  will  not  openly  stop  you,  but 
they  will  put  the  screw  upon  our  own  Foreign  Office,  and 
force  the  latter  to  do  so.”  And  he  added,  “The 
Russians  are  as  suspicions  as  Orientals,  and  they  will 
imagine  that  yon  are  sent  by  your  Government  to  stir 
up  the  Khivans.”  This  strikes  us  as  a  much  more 
likely  reason  for  the  Russians  trying  so  hard  to  keep 
Englishmen  out  of  Central  Asia  than  a  wish  to  conceal 
any  machinations  against  India.  Watchful  and  sus¬ 
picious  as  Captain  Burnaby  was,  the  most  ominous  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  he  detected  was  that  a  speculator  had 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  fleet  of  fishing  vessels 
for  the  Sea  of  Aral.  These  vessels,  he  remarks,  would 
bo  exceedingly  useful  for  the  transport  of  men  and 
material  up  the  Syr  Darya.  We  wonder  what  Captain 
Burnaby  would  think  of  a  Frenchman  who  should 
detect  in  our  herring  fleets  a  deep-laid  scheme  for  the 
invasion  of  France  Y 

There  are  several  things  recorded  by  Captain  Bur¬ 
naby  which  we  could  imagine  the  Russians  anxious  to 
conceal.  Many  facts  came  to  his  knowledge  tending  to 
show  the  intense  hatred  of  the  native  population  to  the 
Russians.  The  Kirghiz  are  expert  and  hardy  horse¬ 
men  and  fierce  warriors,  but  if  they  were  well  drilled 
and  armed,  unless  their  feelings  were  changed  with 
their  discipline,  the  first  use  they  would  make  of  their 
new  power  would  be  to  attack  the  Russians.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  in  Central  Asia  there  is  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  cavaliy  in 
the  world,  but  although  it  is  possible  that  that  raw 
material  may  one  day  be  turned  to  account  by  Russia, 
although  she  would  be  acting  foolishly  if  she  did  not 
turn  it  to  account,  it  is  evident  from  Captain  Burnaby’s 
narrative  that  at  present  she  is  a  long  way  from  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  policy.  If  Captain  Burnaby’s 
eyes  and  ears  have  not  deceived  him,  it  is  failure  and 
not  success  in  Central  Asia  that  the  Russians  wish  to 
keep  dark.  Ho  succeeded  with  infinite  trouble  and 
admirable  adroitness  in  reaching  Kbiva,  and  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Khan.  But  did  he  find  the  Khan 
gloating  over  anticipated  spoils  in  the  rich  cities  of 
India  ?  No ;  he  found  him  very  restive  under  the 
Russian  yoke,  and  wondering  why  England  did  not  help 
him,  as  he  had  heard  that  she  had  helped  the  Sultan. 
It  is  very  natural  that  the  Russians  should  not  like  to 
have  a  keen-eyed  traveller  in  Khiva  to  pry  into  the 
discontent  of  their  high-spirited  vassal  and  his  subjects. 
If  we  should  have  a  war  with  Russia  next  year,  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  would  be  much  easier  for  us  to  make 
a  diversion  against  her  in  Central  Asia  than  for  her  to 
make  a  diversion  against  us  in  India. 

In  his  talks  with  Russian  officers.  Captain  Burnaby 
found  that  they  were  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to 
a  brush  with  England  in  the  East.  It  was  their  chief 
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hope  of  promotion.  But  soldiers  look  a  good  deal  farther 
forward,  are  much  more  impetuous  in  their  anticipa¬ 
tions  than  Governments.  We  doubt  whether  the  sort 
of  bloodthirsty  talk  that  goes  on  in  every  English 
barrack  is  always  a  good  index  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Government.  We  should  not  attach  much  political 
significance  to  such  promiscuous  pugnacity  as  is  betrayed 
in  the  following  dialogue.  It  will  be  observed  that 
England  does  not  bear  the  brunt  of  it  alone : — 

**  After  Sedan  or  before  Sedan,'*  continued  the  first  speaker,  **  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same  ;  England  is  like  an  overf^  bull,  she 
has  lost  the  use  of  her  horns.” 

“What  of  her  fieet?”  I  inquired.  “Well,  what  can  she  do 
•with  it  ?  ”  was  the  answer.  “  She  can  block  up  the  Baltic — 
but  the  frost  does  that  for  six  months  in  the  year — and  she  can 
prevent  the  corn  from  our  Southern  Provinces  reaching  her  own 
markets ;  bread  w'ill  be  dearer  in  London,  that  is  all.  England  will 
not  land  troops  In  the  Crimea  agjiin." 

“ God  grant  that  she  may,”  said  another;  “our  railway  to  Sevas¬ 
topol  is  now  open.” 

I  here  remarked  that  England  was  not  likely  to  declare  war  with¬ 
out  having  an  ally.  “  But  what  if  Germany  or  Austria  were  to 
join  her  ?  ” 

“  As  for  those  pigs  of  Germans,  we  must  fight  them  some  day 
or  other,”  replied  the  previous  speaker,  “and  when  the  Tzarevitch  is 
Emperor,  please  God  we  will  beat  them  well,  and  drive  every  Ger¬ 
man  brute  out  of  Russia ;  they  fatten  on  our  land  at  the  expense  of 
our  brothers.” 

“  But  supposing  they  get  the  best  of  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  wnat  can  they  do?  They  cannot  stop  in  Russia,  even 
if  they  should  be  able  to  assail  us.  We  can  play  the  old  game — 
keep  on  retiring.  Russia  is  big,  and  there  is  plenty  of  country  at 
our  back.” 

“  They  might  take  the  Baltic  Provinces,”  I  remarked. 

“  Take  them !  I  hope  Gortschakoff  will  give  them  to  Bismarck 
before  long,  and  arrange  that  Germany  docs  not  interfere  with 
us  when  we  march  upon  Constantinople,”  said  another  of  the 
travellers. 

“  Arrange  with  Bismarck !  you  might  as  well  arrange  with  the 
devil !  ”  said  the  first  speaker  ;  he  will  take  everything  he  can,  and 
give  us  nothing.  lie  is  the  greatest  enemy  we  have — except, 
perhaps,  the  people  at  Vienna !  However,  they  do  not  count  for 
much,  as  witn  the  Czechs  and  Hungarians  they  have  plenty  on 
their  hands ;  but  we  must  give  those  Austrians  a  beating  before 
long.” 

“  Which  would  be  most  popular,  a  war  with  Austria  or  one  with 
Germany  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  With  Austria,”  was  the  unanimous  reply,  “because  we  know 
that  we  can  march  to  Vienna  without  any  difficulty.  We  are  not 
prepared  for  Germany ;  our  army  is  not  yet  sufficiently  organised  to 
compete  with  Moltke  s  forces.  We  must  bide  our  time.  Besides 
this,  the  Emperor  likes  his  uncle  too  much.  When  the  Tzarevitch 
is  on  the  throne,  then  we  shall  have  a  war.  Bismarck,  too,  does 
not  want  to  fight  at  present.  He  would  like  to  see  Russia  fight 
England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  ;  the  old  fox  would  sit  still  himself, 
and  do  nothing ;  but  if  we  got  the  best  of  Austria,  he  would  take 
Vienna  and  Holland  as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  exertions ;  whilst,  if  wo  w'ere  beaten,  he  would  take  the  Baltic 
Provinces.  But  perhaps  you  are  a  Gorman,”  said  one  of  the 
travellers. 

“  No,  I  am  an  Englishman,”  was  my  answer,  “  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  interesting  conversation.” 

NONSENSE  LYRICS. 

Laughable  Lyrics.  A  Fourth  Book  of  Nonsense  Poems,  Songs, 
Botany,  Music,  &c.  By  Edward  Lear.  London :  R.  J.  Bush. 
1876. 

When  wo  found  occasion,  a  week  or  two  ago,  to  pay’ 
«,  just  but  incidental  tribute  to  Mr.  Lear  as  a  Nonsense 
Poet,  we  little  expected  to  be  able  so  soon  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  a  fresh  volume  of  lyrics  from  the  same 
gifted  and  absurd  pen.  Mr.  Lear  won  his  poetic  spurs 
as  early  as  1840,  in  the  field  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  the  Nonsense  Epigram.  The  rules  of  this  form 
of  verse  are  simple.  It  must  consist  of  five  lines,  and 
whereas  the  normal  epigram  should  invariably  carry  a 
sting  in  its  tail,  it  is  the  special  pride  of  the  Nonsense 
Epigram  that  it  has  no  sting  or  point  at  all.  We 
quote  one  of  these  elegant  pieces,  well  known  to  all  cul¬ 
tivated  students  of  poetry  : — 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Portugal, 

Whose  ideas  were  excessively  naulical. 

She  climbed  up  a  tree 
To  look  over  tlie  sea. 

That  inquisitive  lady  of  Portugal. 

Exquisite  model  of  a  stylo  equally  artless  and  chaste ! 
We  all  know  what  followed  upon  the  publication  of  this 


volume.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  serious-minded  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  family  publicly  sneered  at  these  picturesque 
little  quintains;  they  were  invariably  discovered  laughing 
in  private  over  what  they  openly  mocked  at.  The 
metrical  discovery  was  so  simple,  so  obvious,  that 
everybody  adopted  it,  and  like  the  flower  that  used  to 
grow  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  garden,  the  thing  became  a 
weed.  “  There  was  an  old  ”  became  the  commonest 
trick  of  speech  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Lear  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  one  who  had  invented  a  nuisance. 

There  were,  however,  who  thought  that  a  new  poet 
had  arisen,  and  these  faithful  souls  were  abundantly 
rewarded  when,  after  twenty-five  years*  silence,  he 
published  in  1871  ‘  Nonsense  Songs  and  Stories.* 
The  form  adopted  was  no  longer  that  little  droll  epigram 
of  five  lines  with  which  the  world’s  ear  was  partly  well 
sated,  but  the  full  lyric  diapason  of  stanzas  and  varied 
measures.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  great 
book  are  but  littlo  read  in  the  literature  of  nonsense. 
The  poems  were  only  nine  in  number,  for  the  author 
was  a  true  artist,  and  gave  us  none  but  masterpieces. 
There  was  not  one  poor  or  mediocre  song  in  all  the  nine, 
for  those  on  whom  the  eighteenth  century  sentiment  of 
“  The  Broom,  the  Shovel,  the  Poker,  and  the  Tongs  ” 
fell  flat  at  first,  learned  to  love  it  as  they  laid  down 
their  Sheridan,  and,  however  we  might  blame  the 
Byronic  melancholy  of  “  The  Nutcrackers  and  the 
Sugar  Tongs,”  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  its  charm. 
But  “The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,”  “The  Duck  and 
the  Kangaroo,”  and  “  The  Jumblies,”  belong  to  that 
order  of  writing  of  which  but  a  glance  is  needed  to 
show  that  it  is  first-rate,  nor  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  a  nonsense-poet  can  ever  arise  who  shall  surpass, 
even  if  he  should  equal,  these  littlo  clief-d' oeuvres. 

The  present  volume  contains  ten  poems,  and  several  ’ 
of  them,  at  least  we  venture  to  assert,  approach  the 
high  level  of  the  old  ones.  Something  of  freshness,  of 
surprisingness,  is  certainly  wanting ;  the  totally  new 
sensation  of  humour,  tvelt-schmerzj  mystery,  and  farce  . 
combined,  which  one  received  from  a  first  reading  of, 
let  us  say,  “  The  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo,”  can  never 
be  repeated,  and  -we  hope  not  to  be  judged  captious 
if  we  think  that  the  poet  has  laboured  more  and  dared 
less  in  his  new  songs  than  in  his  old.  Since  his  1871 
volume  appeared,  a  great  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  imitate  what  seemed  so  easy ;  but,  as  far  as  our  * 
experience  goes,  these  imitations  have  only  gone  to  show 
that  without  genuine  inspiration  it  is  as  impossible  to 
succeed  in  the  nonsense  world  of  poetry  as  in  the  real. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Lear  himself  is  conscious  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  write  a  nonsense- song.  For  instance, 
before  publishing  “  The  Cummerbund,”  he  should  have 
reflected  that  silence  is  golden,  nor  does  “  The  New 
Vestments,”  though  much  better,  wholly  justify  its 
existence. 

“  The  Pelican  Chorus,”  and  the  “  Yonghy-Bonghy- 
B6,”  seem  to  us  the  best  of  the  new  lyrics.  Both  are 
in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  3^Ir.  Lear’s 
peculiar  gifts,  his  art  in  the  midst  of  audacity,  his  self- 
restraint  where  sense  and  logic  seem  flung  most  wildly 
to  the  winds.  “  The  Pelican  Chorus”  has  a  landscape 
background  which  reminds  us  of  those  graceful  water¬ 
colour  drawings  of  Nile  scenery  for  which  Mr.  Lear  is  . 
also  famous.  The  Pelicans  sing  of  the  nuptials  of  their 
daughter  Dell,  which  fell  about  thus  : — 

Yes,  they  came :  and  among  the  rest, 

The  King  of  the  Cranes  all  grandly  dressed. 

Sach  a  lovely  tail !  Its  feathers  float 
Between  the  ends  of  his  blue  dress-coat ; 

With  pea-green  trowsers  all  so  neat, 

And  a  delicate  frill  to  hide  his  feet, — 

{For  though  no  one  speaks  of  it,  everyone  knows. 

He  has  got  no  wihs  between  his  toes  !) 

As  soon  as  he  saw  our  daughter  Dell, 

In  violent  love  tliat  Crane  King  fell, — 

On  seeing  her  waddling  form  so  fair, 

With  a  wreath  of  shrimps  in  her  short  white  hair. 

And  before  the  end  of  the  next  long  day. 

Our  Dell  had  given  her  heart  away ; 

For  the  King  of  the  Cranes  had  won  that  heart. 

With  a  crocodile's  egg  and  a  large  fish-t<irt. 

**  The  Pelican  Chorus  ”  is  very  blithe,  but  the 
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•nghy-Bonghy-Bo”  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  Non- 
B  Poet’s  pervading  melancholy.  It  recounts  how  a 
person  or  creature  of  that  namci  residing  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  enjoying  personal  property  to  the 
amount  of  two  old  chairs,  and  half  a  candle,  one  old 
jug  with  a  broken  handle,”  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
a  lady  of  quality. 

Once,  among  the  Boog^trees  walking, 

Where  the  early  pumpkins  blow, 

To  a  little  heap  of  stones 
Came  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 

There  he  heard  a  Lady  talking, 

To  some  milk-white  hens  of  Dorking,— 

“  *Tis  the  Lady  Jingly  Jones ! 

On  that  little  heap  of  stones 
Sits  the  Lady  Jingly  Jones!  ** 

Said  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo, 

Said  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 

He  proposes,  but  in  vain,  for  though  it  breaks  the  Lady’s 
heart  to  say  so,  she  has  a  mate  already.  He  abruptly 
takes  refuge  in  exile,  and  a  turtle  bears  him  from  his 
native  shore : — 

Through  the  silent-roaring  ocean 
Did  the  Turtle  swiftly  go ; 

Uolding  fast  upon  his  shell 
Bode  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 

With  a  sad  primaeval  motion 
Towards  the  sunset  isles  of  Bosha 
Still  the  Turtle  bore  him  well. 

Holding  fast  upon  his  shell, 

“Lady  Jingly  Jones,  farewell !  ” 

Sang  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-B6, 

Sang  the  Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 

“  The  Dong  with  the  Luminous  Nose,”  is  another  very 
affecting  story,  being  a  sad  episode  in  the  prosperous 
voyage  of  the  Jumblies,  the  people  who,  as  wo  knew 
before,  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve.  It  seems  that  while  they 
sojourned  beneath  the  Hills  of  the  Chankly  Bore,  a 
young  Dong  became  madly  attached  to  a  fair  and  female 
Jumbly.  When  separation  became  necessary,  the  blow 
shattered  his  reason,  in  a  manner  particularly  unex¬ 
pected  and  delightful.  In  “The  Quangle  Wangle’s 
Hat,”  too,  we  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance,  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  unknown  shape,  who  so  successfully  guided  “  The 
Four  Little  Children  ”  on  their  voyages  in  search  of 
adventure.  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Discobblos”  reminds  us  in 
some  degree  of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spikky  Sparrow,”  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  natural  and  so  successful,  nor  does  it 
contain  any  couplet  so  to-the-heartish,  as  Leigh  Hunt 
would  say,  as 

Their  children  cried  “  0  Ma  and  Pa ! 

How  truly  beautiful  you  are!” 

Nor  can  it  supply  us  with  a  pendant  to  the  delightful 
picture  implied  in  “  Mrs.  Sparrow  sate  bard  by,  a-raaking 
of  an  insect-pie.”  To  “  The  Two  Old  Bachelors  ”  we 
object  that  it  trenches  on  the  domain  of  another  poet ; 
it  would  make  an  excellent  Bab  Ballad,  but  it  is  in  no 
way  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lear’s  pecnliar  vein. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  illustrations, 
with  Nonsense  Botany — in  which  wo  particularly  com¬ 
mend  Armchairia  Comfortahih\  a  noble  species  of  arum  ; 
and  Queeriflora  Bdbyoides,  which  seems  allied  to  an 
hibiscus — and  two  nonsense  alphabets  in  rhyme,  each 
very  original  and  good.  All  this  sort  of  thing  Mr. 
Lear  does  very  nicely,  and  makes  very  amusing,  but  it 
is  not  on  the  score  of  such  trifles  that  we  join  the 
chorus  of  his  praises,  but  because  we  recognise  in  his 
more  important  work  the  voice  of  the  first  great  Non¬ 
sense  Poet  of  the  age. 


JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER. 

Joshua  HaggarJs  Daughter.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audlcy’s 
Secret.'  In  Three  Volumes.  Londou  :  John  Maxwell  and  Go. 

“  There  was  darkness  over  the  land-darkness  that 
might  be  felt.”  In  this  palpable  darkness  Miss  Brad- 
don’s  story  commences.  It  is  called  *  Joshua  Haggard’s 
Daughter,*  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  title  should 
not  be  *  Naomi  Haggard,*  since  that  is  the  heroine’s 
name ;  or  better  still,  the  novel  might  bear  quite  another 
title,  since  the  heroine  plays  a  secondary  part  in  the 
three  volumes  before  us.  There  are  stories  without  a 


heroine ;  alas,  would  that  there  were  heroines  without  a 
story !  Three- volume  novels  usually  have  a  quality  in¬ 
valuable  for  readers,  aud  more  particularly  for  re  viewers — 
the  opening  pages  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  plot,  the 
incidents,  and  the  characters.  It  becomes  obvious  from 
the  first  that  vice  is  to  be  punished,  and  somebody  is  to 
marry  somebody  else.  Miss  Braddon’s  new  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  affording  this  blissful  facility  which 
saves  so  much  trouble  and  mental  cogitation ;  to  those 
who  like  to  grope  in  “  darkness  that  may  bo  felt,”  it 
may  appear  an  advantage.  It  is  only  at  the  tenth 
chapter  (there  are  forty-five)  that  the  whole  affair 
emerges  into  radiant  light.  And  what  light !  Those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss  Braddou’s 
works  know  how  pure  and  ineffable  it  is;  and  when 
it  radiates  upon  a  corner  of  a  lovely  vale,  how  it 
brightens  the  soul  and  invigorates  the  mind !  “  What  is 
there  between  the  North  and  South  Pole  fairer  than  an 
English  landscape — Devonshire  lanes  and  commons, 
woods  and  vales ;  Devonshire’s  coast  and  sea  in  tho 
vivid  August  sunlight !  Can  any  Alpine  grandeur,  can 
all  the  glory  and  colour  of  the  tropics,  surpass  thi.s 
tender  English  beauty — beauty  that  creeps  into  one’s 
soul  and.  makes  one  glad  ;  beauty  that  melts  the  ice  of 
frozen  hearts,  that  warms  ago  into  tho  exuberance  of 
youth,  that  bids  the  wanderer  lay  down  his  bundle  of 
cares,  his  knapsack  of  perplexities,  and  rejoice  because 
the  sunshine  is  so  kind  and  earth  so  fair  ?  ”  The  pioturo 
would  be  complete  if  to  Devonshire  lanes  and  Devon¬ 
shire  vales  the  authoress  had  added  Devonshire  cream. 
But  we  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  these  affecting  effusions, 
and  refer  to  our  story. 

It  is  of  a  complex  and  mysterious  texture.  Tho  chief 
personages  ai-e  Joshua  Haggard,  his  daughter  Naomi, 
ids  young  wife  Cynthia,  two  young  gentlemen  named 
Oswald  and  Arnold  Pentreath,  and  a  i*eligious  plebeian, 
Nicholas  Wilde,  who  preaches  for  other  people’s  sake 
and  mends  boots  for  his  own.  Indeed,  this  conjunction 
of  callings  inspires  Miss  Braddon  with  an  agreeable 
jeii-de-nwts :  “  he  had  kept  his  o\>ti  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether  by  mending  tho  shoes  of  his  hearers,”  she  says  ; 
“and  ho  had  ministered  to  the  souls  of  his  shifting 
flocks,  &c.”  Joshua  Haggard  is  something  in  the  same 
line — in  the  week  he  sells  tea,  coffee,  and  bacon ;  on 
Sundays  he  preaches  sermons  to  his  customers ;  in  a 
word,  he  is  temporally  a  grocer,  and  spiritually  a  Metho¬ 
dist  minister.  His  tea  and  coffee  are  good,  and  his  ser¬ 
mons  are  good ;  so  that  on  tho  whole  this  grocer  in  a 
white  tie,  who  has  his  right  hand  on  his  counter  and  his 
left  on  his  Bible,  makes  an  excellent  thing  out  of  this 
ingenious  combination  of  worldly  and  heavenly 
avocations ;  but  he  renders  his  people’s  life  some¬ 
what  tedious  by  constant  appeals  to  Samson,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Belial,  or  other  Scriptural  names. 
In  fact,  in  spite  of  his  manifold  qualities,  he 
becomes  something  of  a  bore  to  the  reader  too,  for 
identical  reasons.  His  daughter  Naomi  is  a  beauty  of 
Egyptian  type,  who,  it  soon  appears,  although  sho 
is  extremely  religious,  would  bo  only  too  glad  to  ex¬ 
change  Methodism  for  matrimony.  Joshua’s  second 
wife  is  a  tramp  he  found  on  tho  road,  who  is  extremely 
pretty,  but  who,  withal,  as  we  are  informed,  had  to 
plunged  into  a  bath  before  her  beauty  shone  forth  to  its 
full  advantage,  and  who  looked  “  all  tho  better  for  a 
little  soap  and  water.”  Oswald  Pentreath  is  the  son  of 
the  squire  of  Combhaven,  who,  in  tho  opening  pages  of 
tho  story,  is  about  to  find  a  watery  grave  when  Joshua 
rushed  into  the  tumultuous  waters  and  saved  him  from 
the  raging  billows.  On  tho  occasion  of  this  accident, 
interesting  professional  particulars  are  given  on  the  way 
in  which  this  young  man  is  brought  to  life  again,  and 
made  to  disgorge  tho  sea-water  ho  had  swallowed,  that 
agreeably  remind  one  of  the  green  liquids  which  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  Me  '*me  Bovary,  Gustave  Flaubert  s 
heroine,  after  sho  poisoned  herself.  As  to  Arnold  Pen¬ 
treath,  brother  of  the  last  named,  he  only  appears  in  tho 
last  stage  of  the  story,  when  everybody  is  dead  or  dying, 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  situation.  There  are  no  villains 
in  this  novel,  but  honest  persons  who  in  various  ways 
behave  very  much  as  such.  Tho  young  squire,  after 
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being  saved  and  inwardly  rid  of  salt  water  by  the 
Methodist  preacher  and  grocer,  has  paid  visits  to  his 
saviour  and  his  addresses  to  Naomi.  The  vonnir  coaple 


saviour  and  his  addresses  to  Naomi.  The  young  coaple 
are  allowed  to  wander  through  the  invigorating  lanes 
and  woods  so  pathetically  alluded  to  above ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  soon  wish  to  many  each 
other,  a  course  nolxidy  opposes,  until  Joshua  Haggard 
takes  unto  his  breast  Friscilla,  the  young  girl  who 
looked  all  the  better  for  a  little  soap  and  water.  This 
changes  the  aspect  of  affairs  materially ;  the  young  squire 


snow-falling  yet  to  be,  there  appears  as  a  complement  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  time,  an  equally  uncertain,  un. 
decided  class  of  literature,  indistinctly  described  as{ 
Christmas  books.  This  term  is  as  expansive  as  the* 
magic  tent  of  the  young  Prince  in  the  ‘Arabian 
Nights ;  *  it  is  more  elastic  than  charity,  for  it  covers 
merits  and  defects ;  it  is  like  the  bat  that  covers  the 
whole  German  Empire,  or  anything  else  that  includes, 
under  the  one  term,  a  vast  variety  of  objects.  Under 
this  head  appear  all  the  various  books  that  could  not 


no  sooner  sees  Joshua's  new  bride  than,  fascinated  by  well  come  out  at  any  other  time,  and  in  a  collection  of 
her  cleanliness,  he  ruthlessly  neglects  Naomi  Haggard  some  half-dozen  will  be  found  work  of  all  kinds  and 
and  makes  love  to  her  mother-in-law.  Now  the  minister  many-shaded  merits.  The  selection  we  have  made  may 
is  a  pacific  and  godly  man,  although,  as  events  will  soon  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  example  of  this,  embracing  as  it 
show,  he  shoots  a  man  through  the  head,  and  dashes  his  does  fairy  tales,  stories,  books  with  a  purpose,  books  for 
wife  about  on  the  ground  as  if  she  could  not  break,  but  the  young,  and  even  a  poem. 
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this  is  rather  too  much  for  him.  He  breaks  off  his 
daughter’s  engagement,  maltreats  his  wife  because  he 
has  a  faint  suspicion  that  she  has  not  remained  un¬ 
moved  by  Oswald  Pentreath’s  entreaties,  and  finally 
repudiates  her.  At  this  time,  also,  the  young  squire 
disappears,  and  as  nobody  seems  particularly  to  care 
what  has  become  of  him,  the  sale  of  tea  and  sugar 
on  week-days  and  preaching  on  Sundays  goes  on 
much  in  the  old  form.  At  this  juncture  Arnold 


At  its  head  must  stand  the  *  On  a  Pincushion '  of 
Miss  do  Morgan.  This  is  a  delightful  little  volume 
of  seven  fairy  stories,  which  from  the  first  to  the 
last  are  told  in  an  interesting  and  imaginative  way, 
each  of  which,  moreover,  has  the  additional  attraction  of 
being  illustrated  by  several  designs  by  Mr.  William  De 
Morgan.  Out  of  seven  such  charming  stories  as  these 
are,  full  of  strange  thoughts  and  wonderful  conceits,  it 
is  difficult  to  award  the  palm  of  greatest  merit  to  any 


Pentreath,  brother  of  the  missing  young  fellow,  returns  one  tale  in  particular.  The  story  of  vain  Lamorna,  who 
from  sea,  and  takes  possession  of  the  family  seat ;  he  was  punished  for  her  pride  by  the  loss  of  her  reflection ; 
inquires  after  his  brother,  learns  the  supposed  causes  of  the  sad  legend  of  the  seeds  of  love ;  the  origin  of  the 
his  disappearance,  and  looks  for  him  precisely  where  opal  from  a  common  white  stone  made  glorious  by  the 
be  — or  rather  his  corpse — happens  to  lie.  Straightway  mingled  colours  and  light  of  a  dying  sunbeam  and  moon- 
he  charges  Joshua  with  the  murder,  but  the  crime  is  beam  ;  Siegfrid  and  Handa ;  the  Hair  Tree ;  the  Toy 
denied  with  the  calm  of  conscious  innocence.  The  Princess  ;  and  “  Through  the  Fire  ” — all  these  will  find 
sailor,  however,  is  vehement  and  obstinate  in  his  en-  each  its  own  admirers ;  but  if  special  commendation 
deavonrs  to  trace  the  deed  to  the  reverend  grocer ;  but  were  to  be  made  perhaps  “  Through  the  Fire,”  with  the 
the  latter  is  not  a  man  to  allow  of  any  such  thing,  and  devotion  of  its  lame  hero  Jack  to  the  Fire  Princess  and 
the  matter  would  probably  remain  a  fathomless  mystery  the  Water  Prince,  would  be  most  deserving  thereof, 
if  Joshua  Haggard,  stung  with  remorse,  did  not  confess  Very  good  is  the  description  in  the  “  Toy  Princess  ”  of 
the  deed.  He  did  not,  however,  murder  Oswald  in  the  the  country  where  “  it  fell  out  that  the  people  all  grew  so 
usual  fashion  ;  be  had  seen  him  in  his  wife’s  company  ;  very  polite  that  they  hardly  ever  spoke  to  each  other, 
he  had  followed  him,  and,  having  challenged  him  to  And  they  never  said  more  than  was  quite  necessary,  as 
fi^ht  a  duel  on  the  spot,  ho  had  sent  a  bullet  through  *  Just  so,’  ‘  Yes,  indeed,’  ‘  Thank  you,’  and  *  If  you 
his  head — a  rather  hasty  and  perhaps  unjustifiable  please.’  And  it  was  thought  to  be  the  rudest  thing  in 
course  on  the  part  of  a  preacher  and  grocer,  considering  the  world  for  anyone  to  say  they  liked,  or  disliked,  or 
that  his  wife  was  entirely  innocent.  Immediately  after  loved,  or  hated,  or  were  happy,  or  miserable.  No  one 
having  confessed  himself  to  Arnold  Pentreath,  he  goes  ever  laughed  aloud,  and  if  anyone  had  been  seen  to  cry 
to  seek  his  repudiated  wife,  and  finds  her  dead.  He  they  would  at  once  have  been  avoided  by  their  friends,” 
dies  too.  And,  as  there  are  only  two  of  the  chief  per-  which  is  not  unsuited  to  the  suppressed-emotion  sentiment 
Bonages  who  still  cling  to  life — namely,  Naomi  Haggard,  of  the  present  day.  The  illustrations,  with  their  quaint 
who  has  been  kept  helplessly  in  the  background  while  decorative  beauty,  are  admirable.  The  first  three  stories 
all  these  interesting  events  were  taking  place,  and  would  have  been  better  by  omitting  the  connecting  link 
Arnold  Pentreath — we  must  not  bo  surprised  if  they  of  being  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  brooch,  a  shawl-pin, 
forthwith  marry — the  one,  although  she  loved  dearly  and  a  common  pin  “  on  a  pincushion,”  which  too  much 
the  departed  brother  of  her  husband ;  the  other,  although  resembles  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  frequent  method 
his  late  father-in-law  murdered  his  brother.  The  whole  of  introducing  a  story,  and  by  letting  them  stand  like  the 
of  this  story  is  uniformly  absurd  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  others  by  themselves. 


it  reads  like  a  dreary  and  unhealthy  sermon. 
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With  the  coming  of  that  peculiar  period  of  each 
rolling  year — that  indefinite,  debateable  land  of  the 
seasons  which  is  neither  autumn  nor  yet  winter,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  like  a  cloak  to  hide  the  death  of  the 
one  and  the  birth  of  the  other,  with  fallen  leaves  and 


Next  in  deserving  notice,  as  in  a  certain  sense  claiming 
rivalry  with  this,  is  the  ‘Pearl  Fountain’  volume  of 
fairy  stories,  which,  if  it  must  be  pronounced  distinctly 
inferior  both  in  litemry  and  artistic  execution,  is  still 
deserving  of  praise  for  its  exceedingly  pretty  prose  and 
pictures,  though  there  is  room  for  even  a  far  cleverer 
book  to  be  inferior  to  ‘  On  a  Pincushion.’  Mr.  Moyr 
Smith’s  illustrations  to  the  tales  we  have  said  are  very 
pretty,  as  are  the  tales  themselves  in  a  less  degree,  for  a 
fairy  tale  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to 
write,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  write  well,  on 
account  of  that  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  marvellous 
which  makes  Voltaire’s  giants  so  ridiculous  when  com- 
pared,  for  example,  with  the  admirable  giants  of  Swift. 
It  is  as  hard  in  degree  to  so  treat  the  impossible  that 
it  shall  appear  possible,  as  Lessing  points  it  out  to  be 
hard  to  clearly  express  in  a  picture  a  giant  and  a 
dwarf,  from  the  difficulty  of  knowing  which  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  standard. 

In  *  Animals  Painted  by  Themselves,’  we  are  given  a 
series  of  stories  adapted  from  the  French  of  Balzac, 
Droz,  Jules  Janin,  E.  Lemoine,  A.  De  Musset,  George 
Sand — why  is  her  name  printed  on  the  title-page 
“  Georges  Sand  ?  ” — and  others,  and  supposed  to  be  told 
by  the  animals  themselves.  The  highest  standard  for  such 
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style  of  story  is  of  course  Goethe’s  immortal  animal 
epic,  the  tale  of  the  fox  Reynard,  but  its  great  charm  of 
naturalness  is  wanting  in  these  stories,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  skill,  seem  elaborately  artificial,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  tales  do  not  seem  in  the  least  like  animals. 
If,  however,  the  stories  are  not  particularly  amusing,  the 
illustrations  are  still  less  so.  “  Only  a  Dog  ”  deals  also 
with  one  of  the  lower  animals.  The  story  is  about  the 
life  of  a  young  man  who  possessed  a  dog,  and  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  such  stories  usually  are. 

The  chief  interest  of  ‘  A  Voice  from  the  Sea  *  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  preface  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Plimsoll : — “  I  have  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt  of 
possibility,”  says  Mr.  Plimsoll,  “that  this  custom  of 
selling  worn-out  ships  is  the  practice  of  one  of  our 
largest  and  wealthiest  ocean  steamship  companies,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  their  practice  is  excep¬ 
tional.”  Mr.  Plimsoll  adds  : — “  This  book,  then,  may 
safely  be  offered  to  the  public  as  containing  a  truthful 
representation  of  the  state  of  things  now  prevailing  in 
the  British  mercantile  marine,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
think  that  it  will  be  read  by  a  great  number  of  people 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  impress  more  fully  upon  the 
public  mind  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change.”  Such 
recommendation  from  the  leader  of  so  good  a  cause  will 
be  sure  to  obtain  for  the  book  readers. 

*  Two  Years  Abaft  the  Mast  *  is  merely  a  sailor’s  log 
for  two  years,  and  boys,  for  whom  it  is  doubtless  in¬ 
tended,  will,  if  they  can  consent  to  forego  all  the  pirates 
and  the  desperate  sea-battles  which  generally  make  up 
a  sea- tale,  find  much  that  will  both  instruct  and  in¬ 
terest. 

To  say  that  worthy  old  ‘  Aunt  Judy  ’  is  as  good  as 
ever  is  but  to  gpve  that  dear  old  lady  her  due,  for  in  her 
own  particular  way  she  may  be  considered  what  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  would  have  called  a  first-rater,  and  what 
Mr.  Boker  would  have  styled  “A  1.” 

It  is  at  least  presumable  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  publications  as  *  Little  Folks  ’  to  account  for  the 
supply  which  is  thoroughly  harmless  and  perhaps  amus¬ 
ing.  The  name  of  its  publishers  ensures  its  being  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive. 

It  may  seeni  a  little  curious  to  class  a  poem,  bearing 
the  title  of  ‘  St.  Cristopher,*  among  Christmas  books. 
But  on  reflection,  and  a  glance  at  the  w’ork  in  question, 
two  distinct  reasons  will  be  perceived  to  justify  the  so 
doing.  First  of  all,  the  reason  which  induced  the  toy¬ 
shop  man  to  recommend  a  Noah’s  Ark  as  appropriate  to 
Sabbath  recreation,  on  account  of  its  being  a  Sunday  toy, 

‘  St.  Cristopher’  is  a  very  religious  poem — written  in  a 
happy  style  of  verse  which  frequently  recalls  Lord 
Southesk — and  is  therefore  suitable  to  Christmas  season. 
The  other  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  happy  style  in 
which  the  poem  is  couched,  which  is  often  so  very  amus¬ 
ing  as  to  render  its  association  with  the  coming  time, 
regarded  from  its  pleasurable  and  laughter-loving  side, 
quite  justifiable.  Many  of  the  early  Miracle-plays  were, 
to  use  an  American  expression,  “  pretty  rough”  on  the 
devil,  but  to  put  such  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Satan 
as  this  of  the  author  of  ‘  St.  Cristopher,’  is  too  hard — is, 
to  make  use  of  another  Americanism,  “  putting  up  the 
cards  on  him,”  in  a  most  unfair  manner.  This  is  the 
speech  in  question  : — 

An  Alexandrian  Jew  you  see 
Revisiting  the  ancient  homo, 

Feel  no  surprise  to  find  in  me 
The  venial  faults  of  those  who  roam ; 

"Within  our  city  bounds  there  meet 
The  dwellers  of  a  hundred  climes ; 

One  hears  the  subtle  Gentiles  treat 
Of  vain  philosophies  at  times. 


The  introduction  of  the  “  at  times  ”  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme  is  really  too  funny.  Yet  this  nonsense  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  part  of  Satan’s  speech  on  first  meeting 
with  Christ.  It  is  indeed  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  sacred  subject  excuses  an  author’s  incapacity  to 
deal  therewith. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find  the  last  book  on  our 
list,  the  ‘  Calendaria  Botanica  Ridiculoso,*  deserving 


of  high  commendation.  Those  who  delighted  in  the 
joyous  and  light-hearted  lunacy  of  Lear’s  eccentric 
botonical  studies  will  probably  be  well  pleased  with 
this  herald  of  the  new  year.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  most  amusing  of  the  twelve 
cleverly-drawn  and  gaily-coloured  pictures  with  their 
gold  backgrounds,  which  represent  those  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  year  to  be.  From  the  fantastic  desigpi 
of  hands  and  snowballs,  entitled  **  Skoolboydens  Snow- 
ballia,”  which  stands  for  January,  to  the  “  Sausage 
and  Turkey  ”  illustration  which  marks  December,  all 
are  skilfully  and  humorously  done.  But  if  choice 
had  to  be  made,  perhaps  the  “  Fogdensis  Londonia  ”  of 
November,  with  its  graceful  design  of  groping  forms, 
and  one  who  holds  a  flame,  deserves  the  largest  measure 
of  praise. 
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MR.  DESCHAMPS*  GALLERY,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

[Second  yotice.] 

This  week  we  return  to  Mr.  Deschamps’  exhibition  of  modem 
English  painting.  After  Mr.  Maddox  Brown’s  two  master- 
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lieces,  we  must  perforce  tarry  before  Mr.  F.  Sandya  “Lethe.' 
f  Mr.  Sandys’  colour  is  now  and  then  a  little  crude,  no  one 
can  possibly  find  fault  with  his  drawing  or  design.  The 
present  work  is  one  study  in  black  and  white,  selected,  wo 
believe,  from  several,  for  a  painting  of  “  Oblivion.”  We  doubt 
if  any  living  draughtsman  has  such  complete  knowledge  of 


serious  work  ffive  these  smaller  and  more  trivial  phases  of  life 
we  ma^  si^al  out  Mr.  Alma*Tadema.  There  is  a  healthy  way 
of  exhibiting  humanity  in  its  less  grand  moments  that  Sh^e- 
speare  hims^f  has  not  contemned.  Here  is  a  study  of  light 
expression,  in  modern  costume ;  we  think  it  rather  misnamed ; 
but  this  is  a  loveable,  individual  woman ;  she  reads,  and 
selects  her  surroundings ;  she  is  not  a  mere  puppet,  a  parvenu’s 
daughter  to  show  off  clothes,  or  a  creature  whose  only  strong 
passion  is  dancing  and  coq^uettin^  with  men  of  doubtful  man¬ 
ners  ;  she  is  not  a  mere  piece  ot  art  furniture  to  show  clever 
lights  and  broken  reflections  and  to  be  individually  no  more 
to  us  than  the  artist’s  colour-tubes  and  megilp.  It  alone 
suffices  to  say  that  Mr.  C.  G.  Lawson  has  sent  three  landscapes 
to  convey  that  the  exhibition  is  strong  in  this  branch  ;  they 
are  twilight  effects,  and  very  beautiful.  “  Bathers,”  boys 
splashing  among  tangled  sedges  in  leafy  shadow  against  crim¬ 
son  gleams  of  sunset,  is  rich  colour,  and  perhaps  the  best. 
The  dew-blurred  outlines  of  the  trees  are  especially  happy. 
Mr.  Wallis’  study  of  brown  and  purple  moorland^  and  heavy 
blue  sky  is  very  bold  and  effective  in  strong  classical  colour. 
Mrs.  Qosse  is  improving ;  her  “  Beech-tree  ”  is  pleasant,  and 
far  more  lightly  painted  than  a  like  study  exhibited  here  this 
spring.  Alrae.  Tadema’s  view  in  Rome  is  freshly  coloured. 
Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  has  sent  some  of  his  pastoral  work  far  lew 
sentimental  than  usual,  and  in  every  way  finer  than  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Dudley.  There  are  several  water-colours  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  J.  Macbeth  ;  his  bright  view  of  water  t  umbling 
through  the  golden  brake  beneath  a  clear  moorland  sky  shows 
conscientious  work  and  a  fine  feeling  for  sunlit  harmonies  of 
colour.  T.  J.  H.  M. 
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MUSIC. 


“FIDELIO”  at  the  LYCEUM. 

All  honour  is  duo  to  the  artists  who  have  brought  out 
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the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  human  figure.  Between  the 
academical  sobriety  in  the  movement  of  Mr.  Watts' figures  and 
the  nerveless  elegance  of  Mr.  Leighton’s,  Mr.  Sandys  observes 
the  golden  mean.  No  one  can  doubt  of  his  faultless  correct¬ 
ness  after  studying  his  “  Valkyrie  ”  and  Bella  Donna.”  Who 
could  have  fashioned  with  more  tender  truth  the  strained  neck 
and  sunken  cheeks  of  his  **  Medea,”  hollow-eyed  and  emaciate 
with  mystical  vigils,  and  wrestling  with  dreams  of  disasters  fore¬ 
gone  and  visions  of  nameless  horrors  hovering  on  her  spirit  like 
carrion  birds  in  wait  P  Mr.  Sandys  never  courts  the  ungraceful 
trickiness  of  Mr.  Poynter's  ^'Atalanta,”or  the  clever  but  unbeauti¬ 
ful  foreshortening  of  the  upturned  faces  in  the  **  Golden  Age.” 
His  great  art  lies  in  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  swayed  by  its  supreme  passions.  His  Magdalene,” 
vacillating  between  shame  and  despair,  her  soul  already  at 
the  feet  of  Christ,  but  her  sobbing  oody  too  sick  at  heart  to 
advance,  was  a  fair  instance  of  this.  **  Lethe  ”  is  a  draped 
figure,  dreaming  from  poppy  to  poppy  along  a  rock- bound 
stream.  Echoes  float  on  the  mind  from  Tennyson’s  **  Lotos 
Eaters”;  the  dim  marble  passes  of  the  mountains  with  lighter 
slopes  and  higher  vales  beyond ;  the  river  itself  eternally 
shifting  its  immutable  shadows  to  the  somnolent  murmur  of 
pale-coloured  flowers.  The  pleats  of  the  drapery  seem  to  fold 
and  unfold  as  the  figure  moves  to  the  influence  of  her  infinite 
forgetfulness.  It  is  the  inveterate  habit  of  her  hand  to  trail 
from  the  taller  bud  to  the  blown  full  flower.  It  is  enough 
that  they  are  gathered  in  the  Jar  upon  her  breast.  Has  she 
grown  even  weary  of  forgetting?  Her  eyelids  are  drawn 
tightly  as  of  one  longing  to  be  at  rest.  On  the  mirroring  places 
of  her  memory  how  many  strange  shadows  must  have  fallen  ; 
the  impotent  anguish  of  many  worlds,  the  deliberate  despair  of 
many  creeds,  and  the  eternal  travail  to  complete  disaster.  Can 
this,  and  even  more,  be  to  her  but  as  the  murmur  of  waters 
heavy  with  the  odours  and  seeds  of  sleep  P  How  can  we  step 
from  this  ideal  reality  of  Mr.  Sandys  to  the  gross  reality  of 
Mr.  Gregory.  Dawn  ”  is  a  heartless  picture,  more  from  its 
unflinching  treatment  of  things  of  to-day  than  for  its  sentiment. 
A  tall  brunette  is  listening  half  seriously,  more  to  some  echo  in 
her  own  mind  than  to  the  silly  compliment  of  an  admirer 
lolling  against  the  piano  and  dallying  with  her  ermine  and 
satin  wrap  before  he  cloaks  her  from  that  penetrating  cold  of 
dawn  that  shivers  through  the  strongest  of  us  like  a  fore¬ 
shadow  of  death.  The  old  musician  is  yawning  at  the  instru¬ 
ment.^  Against  the  window,  and  forming  the  background  for 
the  girl’s  face,  are  many  full-flowered  pink  azaleas.  She  is 
dressed  in  one  of  those  fashionable  shades  that  flaunt  two 
colours — gold  colour  and  maize.  She  is  twirling  her 
fan  between  some  dream  of  her  own  and  her  lover’s  face. 
Her  attitude  and  expression  are  worthy  of  Millais.  There  is 
something  in  the  tarnished  trail  of  the  lace  flounce  on  the 
floor,  in  the  stripped  geranium  leaves,  and  more  perhaps  in  the 
abandoned  attitude  of  the  man,  that  leaves  an  unpleasant  after- 
feeling.  The  modelling  of  the  feet  and  the  easy  poise  of  his 
body  are  perhaps  a  little  too  clever — very  true,  but  belonging 
to  bno  work.  The  whole  is  a  study  of  that  excessive  yellow¬ 
ness  that  tinges  the  last  gaslight  at  the  first  grey  suggestions 
of  day.  The  round  globes  of  lemon-coloured  light  cast  the 
darker  orange  tints,  and  the  insinuating  dawn  through  the 
blinds  and  curtains  smears  the  glossy  silks  and  glowing  cheeks 
with  ashy  reflection.  As  a  study  of  battling  lights  this  is  a 
most  bold  and  successful  attempt.  The  work,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  jaundiced  and  discoloured.  We  do  not  think  better  of 
modern  humanity  or  modern  life  after  its  examination.  Before 
the  painter’s  extreme  cleverness  we  are  forced  to  bow.  Modern 
life  has  many  picturesque  beauties.  There  is  the  grand  classical 
work  that  exalts  us,  and  that  lives  eternally,  but  in  one  respect 
we  agree  entirely  with  the  modern  French  Impressionists; 
pictures  are  interesting  according  to  the  interest  of  the  emotions 
they  portray,  and  the  artistic  sincerity  of  the  workmanship 
itself.  Why  commonplace  lovers  in  peplums  sliould  be  more 
lovable  than  commonplace  lovers  in  swallow-tails,  we  cannot 
quite  understand.  Nearly  every  fashion  with  all  its  grotesquo- 
ness  has  its  charms.  It  is  for  the  tasteful  to  arrange  and 
select.  Lesbia’s  front  of  ringlets  is  not  fairer  than  the  powdered 
slipper  of  a  Lady  Sophia,  and  we  cannot  blot  out  whole  pages 
of  civilisation,  as  the  fashion  in  fancy  pictures  varies  from  the 
nude  to  the  incroyable,  and  from  the  toga  to  the  gigot.  There  is 
much  great  and  even  beautiful  work  of  a  new  order  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  combinations  of  modern  life.  But  we  must 
still  endeavour  to  exalt,  and  lot  us  refrain  as  much  as  possible 
from  showing  the  foibles  and  fashion  of  to-dav  as  the  mere 
worn-out  pleasures  of  this  old  world  in  its  dotage.  Mr. 
Gregory’s  “  After  the  Ball,”  a  girl  in  a  pale  slate-grey  dress, 
huddled  on  her  bed,  asleep  and  too  weary  to  think  of 
economy  or  appearance,  is  very  good.  The  unconscious 
slumbering  face  and  abandon  of  the  whole  body  seen 
from  the  feet  upwards,  is  ns  clever  ns  mere  cleverness 
can  well  be,  and  we  cannot  but  respect  a  painter  who  prefers 
tx^th  to  melodramatic  elfect,  and  who  sacrifices  the  popularity 
of  a  design  for  its  originality.  Of  painters  who  amid  more 


Am  observation  we  made  some  weeks  ago  at  the  performance 
of  Wagner’s  Flying  Dutchman  struck  us  again  forcibly  on  the 
present  occasion,  namely,  how  infinitely  more  congenial  are 
the  language,  the  style,  the  feeling  of  English  artists  to  a 
German  drama  than  that  of  Italian  singers,  however  much 
superior  as  regards  vocal  perfection.  We  do  not  wish  to  draw 
invidious  parallels,  but  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  present  performance  to  anything  we  have 
heard  at  our  Italian  operas,  as  regards  ensemble  and  the  laud¬ 
able  ambition  of  the  artists  to  co-operate  to  a  common  aim. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  singer  and  actress  of  such 
sublime  dramatic  qualities  as  Mme.  Titiens  could  not  be 
matched  by  any  member  of  Mr.  Rosa’s  company.  Next  to  the 
late  Mile.  Schroder  Devrient,  she  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
Fidelio  that  ever  appeared  on  any  boards  in  this  or  other 
countries.  But,  in  spite  of  this  single  eftbrt,  we  have  never 
received  such  a  vivid  impression  of  the  greatness  of  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  masterpiece  by  any  previous  performance  in  this  country 
as  that  with  which  we  left  the  Lyceum  on  Tuesday  night. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present  performance  was  in 
all  respects  what  could  be  desired.  We  approve  of  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa’s  giving  the  Leonora  Overture,  No.  3,  as  introduction  to 
the  opera,  instead  of  wedging  it  in  between  the  two  acts,  as  is 
the  custom  at  our  Italian  operas;  but  we  were  not  entirely 
pleased  with  the  conductor’s  conception  of  that  great  orchestrm 
work.  Rhythmical  and  dynamic  gradations  were  not  observed 
to  a  sufficient  degree,  and  the  tempo  seemed  occasionally  some¬ 
what  hurried.  The  latter  remark  applies  still  more  to  several 
pieces  of  the  opera  itself,  especially  to  Marcellina’s  sweet  air 
in  C  minor  in  tne  first  act.  Miss  Gaylord  ought  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  conductor.  Her  voice  has  quite  enough  power 
and  volume  to  sustain  an  andante  con  moto.  We  parenthetically 
congratulate  this  promising  young  artist  on  the  charming  com¬ 
bination  of  coquetry  and  true  feeling  which  she  imparted  to 
the  gaoler’s  daughter. 

Slight  defects,  such  as  those  alluded  to,  do  of  course  not 
blind  us  to  the  general  competence  and  energy  of  Mr.  Rosa’s 
conducting.  The  merits  of  Mile.  Ostava  Torriani  (Fidelio) 
were  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  kind.  There  was  an 
absence  of  all  seeking  for  vulgar  effects,  and  an  evident  and  highly 
laudable  desire  on  the  lady’s  part  to  come  up  to  Beethoven  s 
intentions.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  neither 
her  vocal  nor  her  dramatic  gifts  are  equal  to  such  emotive 
climaxes  as  the  allegro  con  brio  (Act  i.  scene  9)  in  which  Leonora 
gives  utterance  to  her  dauntless  love  and  resolution,  or  to  ^e 
wonderful  scene  in  the  last  act  where  she  throws  herself  with 
raised  pistol  between  the  assassin  and  her  fettered  husband. 
As  a  whole,  however.  Mile.  Torriani’s  will  was  so  decidedly 
good  that  we  are  prepared  to  look  with  leniency  on  the  short¬ 
comings  of  her  deed.  Mr.  Packard’s  Florestan  was  equal,  and 
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not  moro  thnn  eq^ual^  to  the  lady  matched  and  mated  to  him  in 
operatic  wedlock.  The  trying^  Q,  with  which  his  part  opens, 
and  on  which  Herr  Theodore  Formes — the  Florestan  par 
ejccellence  of  the  German  stage — used  to  pride  himself,  was  not  a 
masterpiece  of  intonation,  but  his  ana,  or  whatever  name 
formalists  may  wish  to  apply  to  one  of  the  most  spontaneous 
monologues  ever  penned,  was  not  without  excellent  points. 
The  duet,  also,  between  him  and  Fidelio  was  highly  cremtable 
to  both  artists  concerned.  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lyall,  in  the  parts  of  Rocco  and  Ja^uino  respectively,  deserved 
nothing  but  pmise.  The  latter  particularly  is  a  born  humourist, 
and  gave  the  jilted  lover  to  perfection.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  deus 
ex  machind  in  Spanish  costume,  was  dignified  and  stiff,  but  we 
doubt  whether  his  grandezza  would  pass  muster  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  Mr.  Ludwig  (Don  Pizarro),  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  genuine  stage  villain  in  look  and  action.  His  part  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  ungrateful  in  operatic  literature,  and  the 
wonder  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  that  anybody  can  be 
found  to  do  it  at  all.  It  remains  to  refer  to  an  important  point 
connected  with  the  present  performance.  The  German  opera 
of  Kreutzer,  of  Lortzin^,  of  Beethoven,  and  of  Weber,  is  the 
ultimate  outgrowth  of  the  popular  Singepiel,  or  vaudeville,  in 
which  the  spoken  dialogue  has  its  legitimate  place.  The 
Italian  opera,  starting  from  pseudo-antique  models,  does  not 
tolerate  the  spoken  word,  which,  therefore,  in  the  performances 
of  Fidelio  at  our  Italian  operas,  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  recitative.  In  the  present  instance,  the  original  form  of 
the  work  has  been  restored,  we  think  wim  enormous 
advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  mixing  up  of  the  chanted  and 
«)oken  word  is  indefensible  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  but 
!^ethoven’s  genius  has  turned  to  account  the  very  deficiencies 
of  the  form  he  had  to  deal  with.  Take,  for  instance,  the  moment 
in  the  last  act,  when,  by  l..eonora’s  heroism,  her  husband  has 
been  saved,  and  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  behind  the  scenes 
have  announced  his  freedom.  The  adherents  of  all  schools  will 
perhaps  agree  that  the  dramatic  force  of  Beethoven’s  music 
here  has  not  been  surpassed  by  anything  written  before  or  after. 
Following  upon  this  tremendous  climax  any  piece  of  music 
whatsoever  would  fall  flat,  and  here  Beethoven,  with  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  genius,  introduces  a  few  words  of  whispered  love, 

‘*  0  meine  Leonore  was  hast  du  fiir  mich  erduldet — Nichts, 
nichts.  mein  Florestan,”  with  an  eflect  that  can  only  be  felt,  not 
descrioed.  To  imagine  these  words  as  rec'tativo  eecco  would 
be  absolute  sacrilege,  and  Sir  Michael  Costa,  at  a  performance 
of  Fidelio  which  wo  remember  six  years  ago,  had  left  out  the 
whole  of  it;  but  this  again  prejudiced  the  duet  of  Florestan 
and  Leonora  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the  foregoing  piece. 


Take,  0  boatman,  thrice  thy  foe, 

Take,--I  give  it  willingly ; 

For,  invisibly  to  thee. 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 

So,  too,  the  spirit  of  a  great  fame  is  present  though  unseen. 
But,  unlike  the  German  poet,  we  are  not  grateful  for  this 
unintentional  evocation,  ana  are  sincerely  sorry  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  which  recalls  with  so  much  regret  the  name  of 
Fechter. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

Two  distinct  and  quite  diflerent  impressions  are  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  of  No  Thorotigkfare  with  regard  to  the 
play  itself — first,  that  the  plot  is  very  involved ;  and  secondlyr, 
that  that  plot  is  decidedly  and  emphatically  dull.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  steady  feeling  of  fatigue  about  the  drama  which  nothing 
but  the  best  acting  could  possibly  alleviate,  and  the  Olympic 
companv  does  not  as  a  whole  present  that  desired  excellence 
to  the  looker-on.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  acts  his  original  part, 
Vendale,  which  is  sufficiently  suited  to  him  to  allow  of  his 
acting  it  with  ease  and  without  exaggeration.  To  three  of  the 
other  performers  there  is  praise  to  be  given  that  is  duely  and 
fairly  won.  Miss  Maggie  Brennan  has  in  Sally  Goldstraw  a 
part  that  does  not  afford  anything  like  sufficient  scope  for  her 
powers,  but  she  is  content  to  act  the  part,  instead  of  over-acting 
it,  with  a  very  good  result.  Mr.  Flockton  descends  from  the 
thrones  of  France  and  England  to  become,  not  boots  at  an  ale¬ 
house,”  like  the  Sir  Rupert  of  the  *  Ingoldsbv  Legends,’  but 
the  man  of  the  robe,  the  lawyer,  and  presents  him  exceedingly 
well,  if  withsome  regal  reminiscence  occasionally  in  his  gait  and 
carriage;  and  Mr.  Hill’s  Joey  Ladle  is  funny  without  being 
either  too  funny, or  as  artistic  as  his  admirable  Beethoven  Brown. 
The  phrase  the  less  said  the  better,”  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  applicable  to  the  remaining  actors,  for  of  them  there  is 


Mr.  Smollett,  M.P.,  intends  next  Session  to  propose  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  expenditure  of  India  by  five  millions,  and  believes 
that  he  can  show  the  House  of  Commous  how  that  reduction 
can  be  efiected. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  at  one  time  the  Turks 
were  within  an  ace  of  securing  the  great  Napoleon’s  services. 
The  story  is  told  in  De  Stendhal’s  recently  published  *  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  Life  of  Napoleon.’  At  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
piqued  at  his  transfer  from  the  army  of  Italy  to  that  of  La 
Vendee,  he  resigned  his  general’s  commission,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  found  himself  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  forced  to  sell 
some  military  books,  and  at  last  even  his  watch.  He  then 
proposed  to  the  Government  that  he  should  start  at  once  for 
Constantinople,  ^4a  order  to  increase  the  military  means  of 
Turkey  against  Russia.”  'Ills  letter  remained  unanswered. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  introduced  to  M.  de  Pontdcoulant, 
President  of  the  Committee  of  War,  who,  after  consulting 
him,  struck  with  his  military  talents,  asked  him  what  were 
his  plans  for  the  future.  ^<I  shall  go  to  Constantinople,” 
answered  General  Bonaparte ;  ”  the  Grand  Seignior  has  good 
soldiers,  but  he  is  in  need  of  people  who  know  how  to  lead 
them  in  the  European  fashion.”  A  few  months  later  he  agfun 
expressed  the  same  intention  to  M.  de  Pont^coulant.  But  the 
whiff  of  grapeshot  ”  intervened. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  has  not  replied  to  Mrs.  Showers.  It  is  a 
pity  ;  for  in  a  private  letter  which  Mrs.  Showere  has  sent  us, 
to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  that  we  may  have  felt  regarding  her 
identity  with  the  writer  of  the  letter  of  last  week  in  her  name, 
the  lady  declai’es  herself  ready — nay,  eager — for  the  fray,  and 
promises  that,  in  the  controversy  that  will  now  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  ensue  between  her  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  if  he  answers 
her,  some  curious  matters  may  come  to  light”  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  the  gallant  Serjeant  can  hardly  refuse  to  accept. 

We  of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
be  original  even  in  our  vices.  The  Tatler^a  reproof  of  dram¬ 
drinking  on  ’Change  might  have  been  written  at  the  present 
day,  were  there  any  in  our  generation  who  could  wield  the  pen 
of  Addison  or  Steele.  Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstaff,”  runs  the 
Toiler  for  February  26,  1710,  has  received  information  that 
there  are  in  and  about  the  Royal  Exchange  a  sort  of  people 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Whetters  who  drink  them¬ 
selves  into  an  intermediate  state  of  being  neither  drunk  nor 
sober  before  the  hour  of  exchange  or  business ;  and  in  that 
condition  buy  and  sell  stocks,  discount  notes,  and  do  many 
other  acts  of  well-disposed  citizens ;  this  is  to  give  notice  that, 
from  this  day  forward,  no  Whetter  shall  be  able  to  give  or 
endorse  any  note,  or  execute  any  other  point  of  commerce, 
after  the  third  halt-pint  before  the  hour  of  one ;  and  whoever 
shall  transact  any  matter  or  matters  with  a  Whetter,  not  being 
himself  of  that  order,  shall  be  conducted  to  Moor-fields  upon 
the  first  application  of  his  next  of  kin.” 

Our  story  of  a  few  weeks  back  of  the  arrest  of  a  New  York 

historical 


_  .  theatrical  company  during  a  performance  has  its 

really  notliing  whatever  to  aay.  As  acting  in  fact,  the  work  in  an  anecdote  told  in  Mr.  Dutton  Cook’s  'Book  of 

of  the  rest  of  the  company  may  be  considered  as  having  no  nf  fi,„  ri,il  war.  the  actors 

existence  whatever.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of 


the  Play,’  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  the  actors 
endeavoured  with  great  caution  and  secrecy  to  give  some  plays 
at  the  cockpit  in  Drury  Lane.  The  cockpit  performances 
lasted  but  a  few  days.  During  a  performance  of  Fletcher’s 
tragedy  of  Folio,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  such  excellent 
actors  as  Lowin,  Taylor,  Pollard,  Burt,  and  Hart  were  con- 

the  sweetest  of  Uhland’s  poems;  the  singer  says  to  the  man  ““ed,  a  party  of  troopers  beset  the  house,  broke  in  about  the 
who  has  iust  rowed  him  aci'oss  the  river  which  ho  had  known  middle  of  the  play,  end  carried  off  the  players,  accoutred  as 


average  merit  as  an  unseen  presence  brought  up  bv  old  days’ 
memory  that  is  the  chief  adverse  influence  in  tne  present 
revival.  Even  as  strange  old  superstitions  relate  how  certain 
reflections  get,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  mirrors,  never  after 
wholly  to  be  separated  therefrom,  so  the  mighty  shadow  of 
a  famous  name  is  over  this  play,  and  darkens  it.  In  one  of 


_ just _  T  u  • 

many  years  previously  in  the  company  of  two  friends -  j  they  were  in  their  stage  dresses,  to  Hatton  House,  the  ancient 
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Friedrich  Ritechl,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philologists, 
has  died  at  Leipzig,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Among  his 
chief  works  is  one  on  archaic  Latinity.  Besides  his  la^urs 
in  the  field  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  he  occupied  himself 
with  archaeology,  both  classic  and  German,  and  was  President 
of  the  Society  of  Archaeologists  in  the  Rhinelands. 

Fallmerayer’s  famous  *  Fragments  from  the  East,’  which 
made  so  great  a  stir  many  years  ago,  have  in  the  present  crl^ 
been  republished  by  Cotta,  at  Stuttgart,  with  a  preface  from 
Dr.  Georg  Martin  Thomas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Fall- 
merayer  thought  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  to 
be  in  their  vast  majority,  not  descendants  of  the  Hellenes,  but 
of  Bulgars  and  Albanese.  He  was  a  firm  opponent  of  Russia, 
from  whose  encroachments  upon  Turkey  he  feared  the  worst 
consequences  for  Europe.  To  avert  this  fate,  he  made  strong 
appeals  to  all  patriotic  and  energetic  Germans,  declaring  that 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  European  enslavement. 

It  is  probable  that  DarCl  Drtice  will  be  succeeded  at  the 
Hay  market  by  a  revival  of  its  author’s  Pygmalion  and  Oalatea. 

The  religious  newspapers  this  week  have  been  almost  as 
various  in  their  attractions  as  the  shop  windows,  especially  the 
windows  of  the  great  dealers  in  furs,  where  may  be  seen 
strange  and  wonder-begetting  skins  brought  from  the  Arctic 
regions.  What  an  uncommon  state  of  things,  for  example,  is 
suggested  by  the  announcement  in  column  2,  page  1507,  of  the 
Guardian,  where  an  elderly  lady  says,  “  she  is  desirous  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  of  footman,  height  not  under  five  feet  six  inches. 
Church  views  moderate.”  What  are  our  women  coming  to  P 
Again,  on  page  1506,  a  lady  wants  a  thorough  second  house¬ 
maid  where  three  are  kept  She  must  be  a  Church  woman, 
active,  tall,  neat-looking,  about  twenty- two  years  of  age,  a  good 
needlewoman,  and  accustomed  to  the  charge  of  steel  grates 
and  on  another  page  we  find  X.  Y.  Z.”  holds  out  such  at¬ 
tractions  to  the  clergy  and  others  ns  that  she  understands 
dressmaking,  hair-dressing,  works  Wheeler  and  Wilson  and 
other  machines,  and  has  a  good  character.”  In  short,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  look  down  these  instructive  columns  without  being 
amused,  and  also,  let  us  say,  not  a  little  perplexed.  But  all 
this  is  mere  tarts  and  ginger-bread  to  another  piece  of  religious 
intelligence  supplied  by  another  pious  paper,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Goreh,  a  native  clergyman  of 
Bombay,  said  at  a  missionary  conference  held  last  Wednes¬ 
day  at  Grantham,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  presiding,  that  he 
himself  had  heard  a  native  missionary  declare  that  be  scouted 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,”  and  further  “  that  he 
believed  that  the  native  Christians  of  India  knew  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  church  and  dissenting  bodies.”  Com¬ 
ment  on  any  of  these  awful  items  of  religious  intelligence 
would  be  not  only  superfluous — it  would  be  wicked. 

Miss  Fenwick  Miller  has  been  put  forward  for  the  School 
Board  in  the  Hackney  division.  Miss  Miller  is  one  of  the 
forlorn  hope  who  made  such  a  gallant  attempt  to  storm  the 
gates  of  the  medical  profession  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  since 
become  popular  as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer  on  physiological 
subjects.  In  her  address  to  the  electors  she  remarks  very 
sensibly  that  ^^it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  practicaUy 
acquainted,  as  women  are,  with  what  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
girls  to  enable  them  in  adult  life  to  make  good  mistresses 
of  homes,  good  mothers  to  the  next  generation ;  yet  no  one 
can  doubt  that  it  is  fully  as  important  to  secure  this  end  in  the 
education  of  our  girls  as  to  attain]any  other  object  whate vermin 
connection  with  School  Board  work.”  Miss  Miller’s  claim  on 
the  electors  is  good,  and  we  understand  that  she  has  consider¬ 
able  chances  of  success. 

Mr.  Justin  M’Carthy  has  been  lecturing  at  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institute  on  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

Literature  is  not  wholly  neglected  in  Australia.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Martin  is  about  to  publish  a  story  of  Melbourne  life,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.’ 

The  plot  of  Alexandre  Dumas’  new  play  at  the  Gymnase,  La 
\  Comtesse  Romani,  is  very  remarkable.  It  will  be  the  talk  of 


prison,  where,  after  being  detained  for  some  time,  they  were 
plundered  of  their  clothes  and  dismissed.” 

The  example  having  been  once  set  of  summoning  a 
“  Spiritualist  ”  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  the  taste  for  so  doing 
seems  to  be  rapidly  on  the  increase.  It  may  soon  become  as 
much  the  fashion  for  young  scientific  men  to  bring  up  ” 
mediums,  as  it  was  the  amusement  of  past  generations  of 
**  bloods  ”  to  play  at  Mohocks.”  The  new  sport  is,  however, 
more  useful  and  more  generally  amusing. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Cambridge, 
Mr.  W.  J,  Clark,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity,  read  a  paper  of  great 
interest  on  the  method  of  arranging  the  book-cases  and  of 
chaining  the  books  in  mediFCval  libraries.  Mr.  Clark  exhibited 
a  model  of  one  of  the  book-cases,  with  the  seat  belonging  to 
it,  or  ntbselUum,  in  Merton  College  Library,  Oxford,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  manner  in  which  the  books  were  chained  and  used 
by  students.  The  book  was  turned  with  its  leaves  towards  the 
reader,  the  title  being  written  across  them,  and  the  chain, 
attached  to  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  book,  ran  along  an 
iron  bar  in  front  of  the  shelf.  In  Merton  Library  there  were 
two  shelves  only  to  each  bookcase,  and  to  the  front  of  the 
lowest  was  attached  a  desk  on  which  the  reader  could  lay  the 
book  for  study.  Mr.  Clark  then  showed  how  in  the  next 
century  for  the  desk  was  substituted  a  seat  on  which  the  reader 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  shelf.  This  seat  was  supported  by  a 
bracket,  more  or  less  ornamented,  which  in  later  times  became 
the  wing  ”  that  forms  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  bookcases 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  Vice-Admiral  \urien  de  la  Gravidre’s  recently  published 
*  Station  du  Levant,’  which  is  a  well-written  history  of  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence,  more  particularly  from  a  sailor’s 
point  of  view,  and  for  which  he  has  consulted  a  great  number 
of  inedited  official  documents,  there  is  a  statement  which  is 
interesting  as  bearing  on  one  or  two  recent  controversies.  The 
author  states  that,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Turks 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  peninsula  of  Cossandral, 
the  Jews  of  Salonica  rivalled  those  of  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna  in  vindictive  acts  of  barbarity  and  bloodthirstiness ; 
and  that  it  is  to  them  that  the  reintroduction  into  the  States 
of  the  Sultan  of  the  practice  of  impalement  is  to  be  attributed, 
after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  for  half  a  century. 

The  fourth  of  November  ”  has  passed,  and  many  more 
days  have  elapsed  in  addition ;  but  Icarus  Stott  has  nut  risen 
with  his  flying-machine  at  Berlin,  in  spite  of  his  promise.  The 
German  papers  say  that  he  suddenly  made  the  most  impossible 
conditions  to  the  administration  of  the  Weissensee  Castle,  de¬ 
claring  that,  in  case  his  conditions  remained  unfulfilled,  he 
would  bring  a  law-suit  for  1,000/,  damages,  and  so  forth.  He 
also  threatened  to  sell  ”  his  invention  in  England,  if  the 
Engineer  Department  of  the  German  War  Department  did  not 
buy  it.  Thus  there  is  a  collapse,  even  before  any  attempt  at 
flying  has  been  made ;  and  a  “  sell,”  without  a  purchaser. 

Mr.  Ralston  will  give  one  of  his  delightful  gossips  about  the 
Slavs  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Langhain  Place,  on  Monday  next. 
Ilia  talk,  he  says,  “  will  be  more  or  less  historical,  ethno¬ 
graphical,  philological,  and  literary,  but  strictly  nun-political,” 
and  he  invites  those  of  his  friends  (known  or  unknown)  who 
propose  to  honour  him  with  their  presence,  to  let  him  know  as 
soon  as  possible  how  many  tickets  be  may  send  them.” 

Luigi  Settembrini,  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders  of  Italy,  and 
author  of  a  History  of  Italian  Literature,  has  died  at  Naples. 
Bom  in  1813,  he  began  to  conspire  for  the  independence, 
freedom,  and  unity  of  his  country  at  the  age  of  twenty.  By 
his  ardent  writings  against  Bourbon  rule,  he  powerfully  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Revolution  of  1848.  During  ten  years  he  sub¬ 
sequently  underwent  imprisonment  of  the  most  cruel  kind. 
Hie  sufferings,  as  well  as  those  of  Poerio  and  Spaventa,  gave 
rise  to  Mr,  Gladstone’s  denunciation  of  Bourbon  tyranny.  The 
events  of  1860  called  Settembrini  again  into  political  life. 
Three  years  ago,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Italian  Senate.  He 
has  died  very  poor.  The  Home  Minister,  Sig.  Nicotera,  has 
offered  bis  widow  1,000  francs  for  the  costs  of  his  burial, 
and  1,500  francs  as  an  annual  pension. 
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Berlin  now  has  nearly  a  million  inhabitants.  The  figure 
given  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  town  is  966,858.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  rule  which  prevails  in  almost  every  European 
nation — taking  the  population  of  town  and  country  in  the 
average — there  is,  in  the  German  capital,  a  majority  of  males ; 
namely,  485,655,  as  against  431,203  females.  This  is  different 
from  London,  Paris,  and  other  great  cities.  In  1825,  Berlin 
had  220,277  inhabitants ;  in  1858,  488,538.  Within  the  last 
.seventeen  years,  its  population  has  been  doubled. 

The  for  November  4  is  very  bitter  with  respect  to  the 
Polar  failure.  It  begins  thus  : — 

The  Arctic  Expedition  has  returned — The  Expedition  which  but 
little  t)ver  a  year  ago  left  our  shores  has  returned — The  Expedition 
which  more  than  any  of  its  many  predecessors  was  abundantly 
equipped,  without  stint  and  rega^less  of  cost,  with  everything 
that  experience  and  science  could  supply,  has  returned — The  Expe¬ 
dition,  the  ^  safety  of  which,  humanly  speaking,  was  insured  by 
every  conceivable  precaution,  even  to  the  sending  out  a  depot  ship  in 
1877  ;  after  oue  winter  in  the  Polar  Regions  has  returned. 

The  Arctic  Expedition  has  returned  with  results  infinitesimally 
small,  to  put  the  matter  in  the  mildest  form.  Results,  so  far  as 
discovery  is  concerned,  less,  far  less,  than  those  accomplished  by 
any  one  single  officer  of  the  Expedition  under  Captain  Maclure. 
Nevertheless,  upon  this  very  sufficient  data  and  meeting  with  “  Old 
Pack,”— described  as  something  new  and  worthy  to  be  put  into 
Greek  garments  as  follows,  “  It  has  now  been  Urmed  ‘  the  Sea  of 
Ancient  Ice*  the  Pa^tfocrystic  or  Palacruic  Sea" — Captain  Nares 
gravely  telegraphs  “  Polb  Impracticable  ”  !  !  ! 

Oh,  “  Investigators  !  ”  “  Ob,  “Resolutes  !  ”  bow  did  you  deal  with 
the  “  Old  Pack  ”  before  it  was  called  Palfeocrystic  or  Palsecruic  ? 
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COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRL.S, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

-L  Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  ])artlculars  of  Feet,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


Theatre  royal,  d  r  u  r  y  l  a  n  e.— 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  P.  B.  Chattbrtox. 

Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  7.45,  RICHARD  III.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
MACBETH.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,!.  P.  Cathcart,  C.  Van- 
denboff,  H.  Russell,  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  G.  R.  Ireland, 
Percy  Bell,  C.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master 
Grattan ;  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Madame  Fanny  lluddart.  Misses  Edith  Stuart 
and  Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4j.  Doors  open  at 
6.80 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viO  the  Sues  Cuxal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 123  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Oockspur  Street,  8.W. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


mperial  fire  insurance  company 

(EsUblished  1803),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  &  17  PaU  MaU,  S'.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


The  article  thus  concludes — 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  England  has  the  sun  of  her  influ¬ 
ence  disappeared  so  far  below  the  horizon ;  never  before  has  that 
bright  particular  star,  the  Navy,  fallen  so  low,  so  low  as  even  to  be¬ 
come  the  joke  of  the  period  ;  and,  never  before  has  its  “prestige  re¬ 
ceived  so  rude  a  shock  as  just  administered  to  it  by  the  untimely 
and,  we  may  venture  to  think,  entirely  uncalled-for  return  of  the 
Polar  Expedition  of  1875-6. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  new  drama,  which 
is  entitled  Harold,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  be 
issued  almost  immediately,  by  Messrs.  Henry  S,  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Farj eon’s  new  Christmas  story,  *  Shadows  on 
the  Snow,’  is  of  special  interest,  as  being  the  careful  elabora¬ 
tion  of  an  immature  scheme,  which  received  the  warm  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  great  master  of  Christmas  literature,  whose 
fame  is  honoured  in  many  lands,”  Charles  Dickens.  Another 
feature  of  the  work  deserves  mention — the  illustrations  are 
much  better  than  those  which  generally  accompany  Mr.  B.  L. 
Farjeon’s  Christmas  stories. 

It  will  doubtless  greatly  gladden  the  hearts  of  readers  at  the 
Britbh  Museum  to  learn  that  a  new  and  complete  edition  of 
I’oole’s  ‘  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  ’  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.  So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  edition  appeared,  and  so  much  of  great  importance  has 
been  added  to  periodical  literature,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this 
want  will  be  a  veritable  boon  and  blessing. 

Ilurd  and  Houghton,  of  New  York,  publish  this  month 
‘The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,’  the 
son  of  Samuel  Johnson,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beardsley,  who  has 
also  written  a  life  of  the  father. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Secrebsriu 


THB  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 


Sole  Proprietors— TAYLOB  BB0THEB8,  London. 

The  Olcbe  says :— **  Tatlor  Brotiikrb’  MaraviUa  Cocoa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market." 

Sold  in  tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Orooers. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

ON  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  ottaer  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  KiBBT, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 


POURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  Jemee’e, 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Mott  reliable  and  efficient  OOURIBES  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  maybe 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  ti  00.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medicat 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medi<^al  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall  :— 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  \^isky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  most  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matnred,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
oonfidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


lOSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  I 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Umlted). 

Chief  OlBoec— 84  Cannon  Street,  London,  KC. 
Chntrman—UArraKW  Unroir  Chaytok,  Eeq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Alliance  Bank. 


PERIODICAL  PROGRESS  OP  THE  COMPANY. 
(Firet  Policy  ieeued  December,  1871.) 

AimvAL  Prkxivm  Incomb. 

Slot  December,  1872  .  i 


80th  June,  1873 
31it  December,  1873 
8l8t  December,  1874 
Slst  December,  1876 


£8,008 

£20,962 

£31,006 

£43,306 

£60,688 


Position  or  thk  Company  ox  SIst  Decembrr,  1876. 

Policies  in  force — 2,283,  assuring  £1,141,016. 

Total  Premiums  received— £122,899. 

Profits  in  Life  Funds— (Being  Surplus  over  and  above  the  sum  required  to  cover 
the  Rlskfl,)  £7,489  8«.  7d. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  vei7 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecnniai7  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T)  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xi  COMPANY,  UMITED. 


OFriCB8-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TBCSTXBS. 

James  AbMss,  Esq.,  J.P,  |  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8J3. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.Rjk.S. 

nniBCTOiu. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klnsale( C^air.  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq,  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

0.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P.  *  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  o(  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOi.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8.. 
Managing  Director. 


^pHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY^  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 


With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birjcbbck  BuiLDixa  Socixty,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Fiibshou}  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Ch^oery  Lane.  AH  sums  under  601.  repayable  npon  demand. 

Carreot  Aceemnts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o*olOQk.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pumphlet,  with  full  parHculart,  may  be  had  oh  appUeation, 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCBOFT,  Manager. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 


ECONOMICAL  TILED  EITCHENEBS. 


Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Slitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

various  sixes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  bo 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 


49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 


BT  SOQTINO  TOUB  PAPBEtS  INTO 


STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“Exceedingly  usefuL*’— .Sto/uiard. 

Sold  bf  Btatlonora  everywhere,  lilustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sizes  con  bo  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


SLACKS  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 


Unequalled  Advantages  ’to  Assurers. 

1. — Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 

Premiums  in  Government  Securities. 

2. — Polidos  indisputable. 

8.— No  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.— Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  if  payment  of  Fremloms  be  discontinued,  the 
holders'  rights  Mng  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

6.— Aamrers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  cither  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid. 


BY  ELKINQTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  PUBS  SILVXR  OVNB  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVER. 

FOB  SILVER-LIKE  APPEARANCE, 

FOR  CONSTANT  WEAR, 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STERLING  SILVER. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  BUITABLB 


WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS, 

AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES.  18i.  M.  to  120i. 

TEA  SPOONS,  lit, ;  DB8.SBRT,  iOt. ;  TABLE,  80s.  per  Dosen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80s. ;  DESSERT,  30s.  per  Doaen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  13  pair  Cases,  60s.  to  130i. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Com.  4.6s.  to  120s.  the  Dosen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  186s.  to  260s. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dosen  each  and  CARVERS,  76s.  to  120s. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70s.  to  800s. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  16s.  6d.  to  86s. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SER'VKIE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
1  11  0  1  18  0 


12  Table  Forks .  Ill  0  118  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

13  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  118  0 

12 Denert  . .  1*0  01  10  0 

12  Tea  do. .  0  13  0|  0  18  0 

3  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  8  0 

IMustarddo .  0  10  0  16 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  o!  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  O'  0  7  6 

1  Soap  Ladle  .  0  9  f|  0  18  0 

1  FUh  Knife .  0  11  0!  0  18  0 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  3  6  0  8  6 

3  Sauce  Ladles . |  0  6  6l  0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . . . jO  8  Oj  0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  3  6  0  8  0 


£  s.  d. 
3  4  0 
1  13  0 
3  4  0 
1  13  0 
13  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
0  4  0 
0  8  6 


£  s.  d. 
3  10  0 
1  16  0 
3  10  0 
1  16  0 
I'lO  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 
0  IS  0 

0  10  e 
0  16  0 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 


8  4  on  3  8;i3  11  oils  19  6 


f^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

*  ^  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  rai>erior  method  of 


'  caiUA  VVyASkV  waawa* 

ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estieaatee  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

TVOBY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

A.  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 


1st  idxe.  2nd  sixe.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  lieen  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  doable  sheer  steel. 


SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 


b_7  most  ecoDomioal,  oonsieteDt  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10«.  to  80i. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66i.  to  120r. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  St.  to  bt.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOi.  6d.  to  60«. 

Improv^  (}oaI- Boxes,  4«.  6d.  to  90«. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  Cd.  to  86s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46s.  to  96s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  80s. 

Papier  M&ch4  ditto,  80s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

t;?  LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  BITES. 

First  Prise  Sot . . .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Sot  . . . .  34  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS. 

^  A  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fir^Iroas,  Furnishing  Ironnmngery,  Slack’s  NictelandEloctro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


QLACK’i 

^  A  or  sent  t 


GRATIS. 


RICHABD  a  JOHN  SLACK, 
386  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

0FP03IT1!  SOUEBSEI  HOrSE. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S- 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AUABELLA” 

Restores  the  Homan  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  St.  per  bottle  • 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Rire. 

Sold  by  all  Cbemiste  and  Perfumers. 
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'Vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

-L^  Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without 


DU  ILVRRY’S  REVALEXTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

I\>wdcr  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. :  24  onpe,  8«.  M. ;  48  oapa.  6«. : 
288  cupe,  80*. ;  576  oups,  65*. 

T\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISOUITa— Th«y  iooth* 

the  moat  Irritable  etomaoh  and  nerrea.  In  nansea  and  rfckneas,  eren  In 
pre^ancy  or  at  sea,  heartbntn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
np,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  seenre  sound,  refrashing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  avan  meat.  1  lb.,  8*.  6<l.  ; 
2  lb.,  6*.;  24  lb.,  50*. 


sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  brouchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,noo  cures  of  cases  considered  bopelew.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

/^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtnes  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particulariy 
when  the  liver  is  moi«  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMBS  T.  CAMPBELL.’’ 

/^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  yean.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  bas 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — In  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  roy  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLT,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  MondovL” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Profeasor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  Universitv  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  nt  April  8,  1872;— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 


'TVEPOTS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

1  ^  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendfime,  Paris ;  19'  Boulevard  du 
Not’d,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


EPPER’S  QUININE  end  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


_  _ ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ? 

Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  T^oroufffaly  recruits  the  general  l)odily  health,  and  Induces  a  proper 
healthy  conditton  of  the  Nervous  and  PhysleiU  Faroes.  Is  strosiglv  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4*.  Qd.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  'TOOTH  PASTE.  — Bj 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removi^  incrustations  of  tartar  on  negieeted  teeth.  Sokl  by  aR 
Chemists.  Pots,  1*.  and  S*.  6d.  each.  (Get  Craoroft’s.) 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  hair  RES'TORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  reetore  in  a  few  daye  gray  hair  to  ite  original  colour  without 
iujury.  The  Sulphur  Uair  Raetorer  ie  oue  of  the  beet  offered  for  sale ;  It  effects 
its  object  satisf^torily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
oloanses  tho  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  gro'wth  of  new  hair.  S(Ad  every- 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  boUlee  at  1*.  %d.  each. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

MOC-MAIN  lever  truss  is  allowed  by 

▼  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  'ITie  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  In  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  reqiiisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  It  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had. 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post.ontheciroumferenco 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  we  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  6<f.,  and  81*.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81*.  6<l.,42*.,  and  52*.  6<f.;  postage  free.  UmbUioal  ditto,  42*.  and  62*.  6<l.  ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offloe  Orders  to  be  mode  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Oflloo,  Plocaduly, 
NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  rad 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Slocking.  Price,  4*.  6<f.,  7*.  6<i.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Pincadllly,  London. _ 

\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  win  be 
sent ;  if  polnt^  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7*.  Pedigree*  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
rad  Wife  blended.  The  proper  eoloar  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Button*  to  bo 
used,  and  how  tb*  carriage  shook!  be  painted,  according  to  Htnlme  rulM. 
Cullelon’s  “  Book  of  Family  Create  and  Mottoes,”  4,(^ ^ngrayings,^  piri^  in 
colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON, 

Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  Th 


tbourne 


RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

rhe  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  froni;— 
4  4*. ;  £6  6*. :  £6 16*. ;  very  masrfve,  £10  10*. ;  ^vy  knucUe- 
Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  rad  mention 
equired.  Arms,  Orests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  IMm. 
Baal  Engraver,  25  Onusboome  Slre*t  (oocner  of  St.  Martin  • 


Y7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— F 

V  2*.  8d.,  post  free,  inolndlnf  the  engravi^  of  coi 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  emboesod  envelope*  with  mai 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Oranbonme  Street  (c 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  cullet 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PRiXlRAMMES  ai^ 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  InvItaMo 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  rad  coIoot,  anc 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  lU 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  &c.  Paintings  on  Berra 
T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  rad  all 
bourne  Street  (ooxner  of  St.  Martinis  Lane),  London,  W.O, 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crei 

O  £3  3*.,  £4  4*.,  £5  6*.,  £6  6*.,  and  £7  7*.  T.  CULLB 


O  os.,  SbO  OS.,  tUUM  --- 

Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


J- 
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OETZMANN  &  OO., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


(DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  ore  respectfully  invltod  to  inspect  the  new  “  OHne  ”  gold  fewelleiy,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewdleryls  beautifully  finished ;  the  drsigns  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  cither  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  &c. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
aud  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4*.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring  ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  4s.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  tbe  above  at  1«.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  PackrUt,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containing/re  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
u  care^Iy  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7i.  6d.  AND  \2s.6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADY’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.—**  Decidedly  good.”— “  Marvellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — “  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  sige.” — ** Derives  great  praise.” — ”  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned,  if  sent  by  return  of  post. 

NOTICE.— Letters,  Ac.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  **  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms. 


Hestored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6tf.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 


Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  efete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SAIiINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nerrousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small- Pox,  &c.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickcesa 
Sold  at  28.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  91  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches, 

-L'  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs.  * 

rT^O  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

Jl  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocki  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


OULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  IHDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 


“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Ltede  and  Manchester,  1875. 

T^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

■i.  V  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS ;— W0R9LEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


,  j)’  ” 


JOHN  TANN'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 


195,  190,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


&  SON. 

►  EDSTEADS. 
JJEDDING 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  pieoe,  fdl  marked  tn  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning' 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  R^ent  Street. 


EDROOM  FURNITURE, 


CiALi  ec  suiN'S  UAIALUUUK  l^dition),  con- 

tMining  450  lllustr  itions,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  p  Mt  on  application  to 

106,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 
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rjlHE  TERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdaoed  more  than  thirty  years  aero  by 
WMIAM  ^  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elklngrton 
and  Co.|  ia  the  l)eat  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  nsed  as  such«  either  nsefally 
or  ornamentally,  os  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silrer. 


Patterns. 


Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  dozen. 
Elessert  ditto  „ 

Tea  Spoons  ditto  „ 


Fiddle  or 

Bead  or 

Old  Silver. 

Thread. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4.  d. 

1  10  0 

2  10 

12  0 

19  0 

0  14  0 

10  0 

King's  or 
Shell. 

£  «.  d. 
2  5  0 
1  11  0 
12  0 


-aav.  avavfii|(ajr  Buu  iH  cvcrj  respoc^  leas&eqoai  w  woat 

other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern — Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  23*,  per  doi. ; 
Dessert,  17«.  jwr  doz. ;  Ten  Spoons,  12«.  per  doa. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  15<.  to  £  »5 ;  DUh  Covers,  from  £9  to  £24 ; 
Corner  Dishes,  £7  10s.  to  £18  18.t.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6cf.  to 
£15  15s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £.1 10s. ;  Cruet,  Liqueur  Frames,  Ac. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish- 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers,  at  proportionate  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

TTTILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishinj^  Ironmonger, 

w  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  npwanis  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lista  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. 

89  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s 
Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yai^.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman 
Mews,  london,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifiing.  Wiluam  S.  Borton  will  always  under- 
t«ike  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PIIOTOGRAPinC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-I-  TIONS.— The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palieographlcal,  Numismatlcal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Menials  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 

Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavonring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Cadtion.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 

JOHNSTON’S  (THB  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

TS  THE  BEST. 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.’’ 

Lnncet. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  ROI.SON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POLSON^S  CORN  FLOUR 

Id  a  Domestic  Rcfiuisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Notk. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  upcd  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


[:j^  R  Y  ’  S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

-I.  “  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.’’ — Stnndnrd. 

“  The  Caracas  Coco  i  of  such  ch-dee  quality.’’ — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hussiill. 


R  Y  ’  s  extract  of  coco  a.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wi-h  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

“Which  n'olly  consists  of  Cooia  XI !«  dei;rived  of  the  superfiuous  oil.’’ — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Uossall. 

Nine  Prize  MEDAr.s  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  A  SONS. 

THROAT  IRRITATION. 

upiIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  loilam* 

-L  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
coi^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  sjrmptoms  use  glyc  ^rine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1<.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  15  stamps),  and  tins,  Is.  6d.,  labelled 
“JAME8  Errs  A  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Tbreadneedle  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London.’’ 

■p)ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

A^Yegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effoctual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  l^d. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  187  (Queen’s  Cresoent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Diseases  of 

the  most  formidable  and  chronic  characters  have  been  cured  by  Hollo¬ 
way’s  romedies.  Ulcerations  which  have  proved  themselves  incurable  by  any 
other  known  means  have  healed  kindly  under  the  purifying  and  regenerating 
infiuence  of  this  excellent  Ointment.  Sprains,  stiff  joints,  contracted  muscles, 
and  glandular  swcBlngs  can  be  most  safely  and  effectually  healed  by  Holloway’s 
Ointment  and  Pills,  which  can  do  no  harm  under  any  cirenmstanoes.  Neither 
of  these  meilicaments  has  anything  deleterious  In  its  composition ;  both  are 
essentially  purifying  and  strengthening  in  their  nature.  The  combined  power 
of  these  noble  remedies  enables  them  successfully  to  cope  with  most  descriptions 
of  impurities,  and  to  cure,  or  at  least  relieve,  most  varieties  of  diseases. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — B.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  tbs  oelebrated  reosipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  PiiAles,  Sauces,  and  Clondimentsso  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  th.^t  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  .dmirere  of  thU 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottl* 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bei^  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_  “  Flaabeth 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Queen’s” 

VJ  (Quality,’’  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  42i.  dos.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “  Sports- 

man’s  Special  Quality,’’  and  for  TraveUing.  504.  per  dot.,  net. 

died 


RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  suppi 

VJT  by  all  Wlno  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepafftnent,  by  T.  GRANT,  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2s.  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  27  stamps.  Sise,  7^  by  2|  inches,  llie  eight  tunes  may  he 
selected  from  the  following Hold  the  Fort— Sun  of  my  Soul— Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus— Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Rote  of 
Summer— Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Love— Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot — 
Danube  Walts —Legend  Madame  Angot— Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She’s  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
par^'post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mjsterioua 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigan,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  frM  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  sUunps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  poet  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 

One  Shilling, 

OAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

L>  GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alnmena  Gold.  For  cither  sex  in  any  clime. 
Poet  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stampe. 

**  Very  ingenions.’’ — Figaro.  “  A  capital  Invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.’’ — BritUh  Mail,  April  18, 1876.  “  Wonderful  for  a  SlilUinf.’* — Budget, 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers*  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  onr  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novdty  Works,  Birmingham. 


MUSIC.— ST  ANDAR 
Hamilton's  Pianoforte  Tutor. 
A*. 

G.  F.  West’s  Appendix  to  Hamilton’s 
Piano  Tutor,  b*. 

Hamilton’s  Dictionary,  li. 

Hamilton’s  Singing  Tutor,  b*. 

Abt’s  Appendix  to  Hamilton’s  Singing 
Tutor,  b*. 

Sutton’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  of 
Music.  8i. 

Clarke’s  Catechism  of  Music.  Is.  183rd 
Edition. 


D  SCHOOL  BOOKS.— 

Cfiarke’s  Catechism  of  the  Blements  of 
Harmony.  2i. 

G.  F.  West's  Questions  on  the  Theory 
of  Music.  14. 

His  Pupil’s  Daily  Exercise.  4*. 

His  Duet  Teacher  and  Pupil.  44. 
Cbanlion’s  Indispensable.  84. 
Cbanlicn’s  Exercises  on  Arpeggios.  84. 
Czerny’s  101  Studies  (Hamilton  and 
WaUaoe’s  Edition).  84. 

Czerny’s  Etude  de  V^lodtd.  Two  Books. 
Each  64.  (W.  y.  Wallace’s  Edition.) 


The  PIANOFORTE:  iteOngin,  Progress, and  Construction. 

With  some  account  of  Instruments  of  the  same  class  which  preceded  it, 
viz. :  the  (3larichord,  the  Virginal,  the  Spinet,  the  Harpsichord,  Aa  Edited  bv 
Dr.  Edwabd  F.  Rimbault.  Dr.  Rimbault’s  history  will  be  invalnable  henceforth 
and  for  ever.  Price  £l  II4. 6<f. 

From  the  orchestra.  —  The  pupil’s  daily 

EXERCISE  for  the  PIANOFORTE.  By  Georqb  Fbedeiuce  West.  44. 
“  Teacher  and  Pnpil,"  a  duet  for  tbe  pianoforte  on  the  popular  melody,  “  Home, 
sweet  home,”  arranged  expressly  for  the  young  performers  by  Ooorge  Frederick 
West.  44.  each  ;  post  free  at  half  price.  “  The  above  two  works  are  proved  by 
experience  to  have  been  most  8Ucoe*Rfnl  In  imparting  rudimentary  Instruction 
in  the  least  irksome  and  most  profitable  manner,  enforcing  attention  and  forming 
the  taste  while  overcoming  mechanical  dilliculiies,aud  laying  a  good  foundation 
with  simple  and  easy  material.’’ 

London ;  Sole  Publishers,  Robeut  Cocks  A  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  8d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill, 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  JoHX  Bright  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  tbe 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THB  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatdor  In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Retnrns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leioester,  bat  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Naty  OatHte, 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Lrioeitf^r  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  tbo  Navy.”— Unffwf  Service  Oazette. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


n^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

J-  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Wdght.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  l4.  2d. ;  cloth  24.,  by  pobt  2*.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.O. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDoxaij),  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Alec  Forbee,”  Sic. 


**  lie  nobllitj  of  purpose,  itn  keen  indRht  into  human  nature,  nnd  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of  norels  of  the  year." — JoAu  Bull. 


MARK  EYLMER’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  SrEKDRU,  Author  of  "  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,"  Ac.  8  yols. 


NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Marv  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  *‘  Old  Myddclton's  Money,"  Ac.  Second  Edition.  3  yols. 


“  A  ycry  powerful  and  Intcrwtinjr  story ;  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling,  and 
written  in  an  agreeable  and  fascinating  st^’le." — Examiner. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Now  ready,  at  ‘eycry  Bookseller’s  in  the  United  Kingdom,  PRICE  ONE 
SHILLING,  with  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  THE 


BELGBAVIA  ANNUAL. 


Contexts. 


POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  May  Byrne. 


“  A  powerfully  written  story.  It  neyor  for  an  instant  flags  either  in  incident 
or  interest." — Meuenger. 


THE  CONFISCATED  WEEDS.  By  James  Payn.  Illustrated. 
SHADOW-HAUNTED.  Illustrated. 

CARMAGNOLE  ;  The  Wickedest  Woman  in  France.  By  Oeorob  A.  Sala. 
THE  IMPROPER  SPECTRE.  With  Illustrations. 

PLAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

AT  THE  DOOR.  Illustrated. 

MONSIEUR  BLAISE.  By  Dutton  Cook. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB.  lUustrated. 

ROCKING  STONE  OF  TREGUNC.  By  K.  S.  Macqdoid.  Hlustrated. 
HER  LAST  APPEARANCE.  By  M.  B.  Braddon. 

THE  OLD  BELL-RINGER.  By  Mart  CBar.  Hat.  Illustrated. 

THE  PARSON'S  PUPIL.  By  8.  J.  MacKbnna.  Illustrated. 

NELLY  O’HARA ;  or.  The  Half  Brothers. 

THE  LADIES  VANE,  SPINSTERS. 


MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

**  Ursula’s  Loye  Story.”  8  yols. 


A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 


Half-bound,  paper  boards,  21s. ;  or  elegantly  half-bound,  crimson  hiorocco, 

^It,  price  26s. 


ANNE  WAKWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 

2  yols.,  crow-n  8yo.,  price  21<.  [Nov.  24. 


THE  GEAPHIC  POETFOLIO: 


CHEAP  EDI-nON  OP 


MY  LITTLE  LADY.  By  E.  Frances  Poynter. 


ted  by 

Volume  of  ”  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Standard  Library.’ 

**  The  whole  book  Is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story." 

Saturday  Review. 

HURST  di  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


FIFTY  ENGRAVINGS  FROM  '^TIIE  GRAPHIC;' 

Which  are  not  only  fine  specimens  of  what  the  modem  Art  of  Wood  Engraying 
can  achicye,  but  are  interesting  to  the  Art  Student,  as  they  are  selects  from 
the  most  yaried  styles  of  Drawing  and  Engraving,  in  order  to  show  the  great 
variety  of  effect  which  skill  and  elaboration  can  produce. 

The  Illustrations  are  most  carefully  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in. 
by  16),  from  the  original  Engrravings. 


Now  Published,  a  New  Edition. 

^ONGS  of  A  LIFE.  By  Charles  P.  O’Conor,  Author 

of  “  Wreaths  of  Fan<w.”  A  Red  Bordered  Edition,  bound  in  boards,  with 


Nearly  ready,  small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Hlnstratlons,  price  10s.  6<l. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
by  the  Author.  _ 


Illustrations  by  Miss  M.  E.  Edwards  and  others. 

Price  6s. ;  post  free,  6s.  2(1. 

"Songs  sung  by  Irish  workmen.  They  have  gaiety,  tune,  pathos.  They 
Invlg^te.”— PaH  Mall  Gazelle.  ^ 

"  They  have  a  charm.  All  will  find  In  these  songs  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.” 

_  ,  Examiner: 

"  Written  by  one  who  knows  something  of  the  divine  impnlse  which  alone 
can  make  the  poet.” — Kentish  Mercury. 

"  He  has  fought  himself  a  place  among  the  noble  army  of  singers— who  are 
workers.”— News, 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  24/. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 


A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmorb. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 


"  KENTISH  MERCURY,”  Blackheath  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. ;  and  2 
Grocers’  Hall  Court,  London.  Copies  can  also  be  had  of  the  Author,  CHARLES 
P.  O'CONOR,  (J  Florence  Cottages,  New  Cross  Ruud,  Deptford,  London,  8.B. 


Crown  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  7t.  6d, 

FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary, and 

Anecriotal.  By  William  Jones,  F.8.  A.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations 
of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVKR’nSEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Brillat-Savarin’s  “Physiology  of  Taste.” 

Small  crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6/. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART  ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  'Ti-anslation  of  the  “  Physiologle  da  Oofit  ”  of 
Brill  AT- Savarjx.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


From  th«  "  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  2m,  1872. 


Small  Svo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6/. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN,and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Bridget  and  Joua  Kavanaoh.  With  30  Illustrations  by  J.  Motb 


“  TIIE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America}  it  U  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal*  is  in 
England," 


Smith. 


3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31/.6<f. 

LOST  ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid.  _ 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&o.  It  Is  placed  on  board  every  Stuomship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


BOUDOIR 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  price  6s. 

BALLADS :  Vers  de  Societe. 


By  J. 


A.'SHIIT-STERRY. 

"  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry’s  delightful  volume.  .  .  .  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  by  a 
large  circle  of  readers  this  book  will  be  eagerly  welcomed.” — Nonconformist. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
bo  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  moans  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  Its  European  advertising  columns.  Tliey  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  bo  eetablishcd  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Ci. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  AYiitten  and  Spoken,  of  the  , 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


Large  post  8vo.,  with  Hurdretis  of  Wood  Engravings  and  Fire  Coloured  Plates, 
from  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Original  Drawings,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  12/.  6d. 

THACKERAYANA :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Ulus- 

trated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
depicting  Humorous  Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Cbaroctere 
in  the  Books  of  his  cveiy'-day  reading. 

"  An  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected  works,  but  also  to  any  - 
memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be,  written.” 

British  Quiirterly  R(  view. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  NovemJber  m,  1872. 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  18/. 

YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  or,  Notes  of 

Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Ndglibourhood  of  Spitibe^n 
and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont,  F.ll.G.S.  With  numerous  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesat. 


"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  Pie  Northern  States," 


Inters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribune  Office.  13  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 


Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  New  Novel. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  TWO  DESTINIES  :  a  Romance.  By  Wilkie 

CoLUNS,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  In  White.” 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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^  '  '  NO  TICE. 

A  New  Drama  by  MR.  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  entitled  "HAROLD,”  is  in  the  Press, 
and  will  be  published  immediately.  It  will  be  uniform  in  size  with  "Queen 
Mary.  Orders  should  be  given  at  once, ,  as  Copies  will  be  supplied  only  in 
the  order  of  their  receipt.  _ ' 


HENRY  S.  KINO  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


HENRY  8.  KING  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS  JUST  OUT. 


POEMS.  By  Edward  Dowden,  Author  of  “  Shakspere :  his  Mind  and  Art.”  Price  5s. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth. 

The  POEMS  of  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  “the  Corn  Law  Rhymer.”  Collected 

Edition.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Edwik  Elliott,  of  St.  John’s,  Antigua.  2  vols.,  crown  8to.,  cloth,  prieo  18». 

A  NIGHT  AND  A  DAY.  By-HESBA  Stretton.  Royal  16mo.,  cloth,  price  6c?. 


TO  APPEAR  IMMEDIATELY. 

The  GAME  of  BENGAL  and  the  NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES  of  INDIA. 

By  Captain  J.  H.  Baldwin,  F.Z.S.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4to.,  cloth. 

ANNUS  AMORIS  :  Sonnets.  By  J.  W.  Inchbold.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  4s.  6c?. 
RAYS  from  the  SOUTHERN  CROSS  :  Poems.  By  Georgiana  Peacocks.  Cr.  8vo. 

With  Sixteen  full-page  Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  P.  Walsh.  *  ' 

LAURELLA  and  other  POEMS.  By  Dr.  J.  Todhunter.  Cr.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s. 
DAVID  LLOYD’S  LAST  WILL.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  With  Four  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  25.  6d. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY  :  a  Matter-of-Fact  Story.  Cheap  Edition,  price  2s. 

With  Frontispiece. 

OUTLINES  of  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE.  By  David  Syme.  Cr.  8vo.,  cloth. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  modern  School  of  Political  Economy  and  to  construct  a  system  of  doctrine  in 
place  of  that  now  existing  to  the  Method,  Matter,  and  Form,  of  which  the  Author  is  entirely  opposed. 

CURRENT  COIN.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Author  of  Speech  in 

Season,”  “  Thoughts  for  the  Times,”  &c.  Cr.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  65. 

MATERIALISM  THE  DEVIL  CRIME  DRUNKENNES.S 

PAUPERISM  -  EMOTION  RECREATION  THE  SABBATH. 

On  the  INFLUENCE  of  FIRE-ARMS  upon  TACTICS.  Historical  and  Critical 

Investigations.  By  an  Officer  of  superior  rank  in  the  German  Army.  Translated  by  Captain  E.  H.  Wickham,  R.A.  Demy  8vo. 

HISTORY  of  the  STRUGGLE  for  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  in 

ENGLAND.  By  A.  Bisskt.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  24*. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  :  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life.  Edited  his  Wife. 

With  Steel  Eigraved  Portraits  and  numerous  Hlustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting.  2  vo\<>.8  demy  8vo.,  cloth. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SEir  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

A  New  and  completely  Revised  Edition  of  MUDIEfS  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR, 
containing  all  the  leading  Books  of  General  Interest,  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Reasons,  is  NOW  READY  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on 
application.  _ _ 


Price  One  Shilling. 

T30QER  BACON :  the  Philosophy  of  Science  in  the  Middle 

-i-  ^  Ages.  By  Professor  Adamson,  M.A.,  Owen’s  College. 

J.  £.  CORNISH,  33  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 


Now  ready,  the  only  Library  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  Svo.,  price  12«.  6d. 

SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  reprinted  from  First 

Editions,  and  edited  with  Notes  by  U.  Buxton  Forman.  To  be  completed 
in  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  November  10th. 

London  :  REEVES  &  TURNER,  196  Strand,  W.C. 


A  New  Edition  of  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  Surplus  Copies  of 
Recent  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library,  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Pries, 
is  also  NOW  READY.  This  Catalogue  contains  an  unusually  large  Selection 
of  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Tmvel  and 
Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large 
Purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


Now  ready.  Eighth  Edition,  price  2s.  Cd. 

T_rEALTHY  SKIN  and  HAIR:  a  Popular  Treatise.  By 

-Li  Erasicus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  DermatMogy  in  the  Royal 


College  of  Surgeons. 

J.  61  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  StreeL 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
CITY  OFFICE— 2  KINO  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


Now  in  the  pre8S—( Ready  early  in  December?. 

«  QONGS  of  MANY  SEASONS.”  By  Jemmeti  Browne, 

0  B.A.  With  Illustrations  liy  Du  Maurik'i,  Waltkii  Crane,  C.  W, 
Morgan,  Sic.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  price  16j>. 
180  pages,  fcp.  4to.,  printed  on  superior  toned  paper,  handsomely  n>uiid  whole 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  gilt  edges,  with  special  artutic  design  on  cover. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. ;  and 
PEWTRESS  Si  CO.,  16  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


In  the  press,  ‘ 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  ENTITLED 


“A  MODERN  MINISTER.” 


/' 


'  r  ^ 
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FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

The  HISTORY  of  MATERIALISM.  By  Professor 

F.  A.  Lakoi.  An  Aathorifled  Translation  from  the  last  German  Edition. 
By  Ernest  0.  Thomas,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

[In  the  preu. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  (Being 

the  Second  Series  of  “  Problems  of  Lite  and  Mind.”)  By  Oborob  Henry 
Lbwbs.  1  Tol.,  8to.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth.  [In  preparation, 

LECTURES  on  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.  By  John 

Rhts.  Crown  8to.,  cloth.  [SAor/Iy. 

THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  A  Manual  of  the 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  of  the  Construction  of  Machines,  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Calculus.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Technical 
Schools  and  ColWes,  and  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  tio.  By 
Juuvs  WxiSBACU,  Ph.D.,  Oberbergrath,  and  Professor  at  the  Boyal 
Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  &c.  8ic.  Translated  from  the  fourth  aug¬ 
mented  and  improred  German  Edition  by  Ecklbt  B.  Coxb,  A.M.,  Mining 
Engineer.  Demy  8yo.,  with  903  Woodcuts.  [In  December. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Rerised  and  Continued  by  Professor 
John  Dowbon.  VoL  VII. 

OUTLINE  of  the  HISTORY  of  RELIGION  up  to 

the  SPREAD  of  the  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  By  C.  P.  Tible,  Hon. 
Doctor,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  LeiJen,  and  Author  of  a  “  Com¬ 
parative  History  of  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  Religions.”  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Original  Dutch  by  J.  Bstlin  Carpenter.  Crown  8vo. 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  LORD 

MACAULAT.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P. 
Crown  8to.  price  6«. 


The  ATELIER  DU  LYS ;  or,  an  Art  Student  in 

the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Mademoiselle  Mori.”  Second 
Edition.  3  vols.  crown  8ro.  price  13«. 

**  If  all,  or  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  novels  that  are  pnblished  each  year, 
wore  as  good  as  the  '  Atelier  du  Ly*,’  reading  them  might  become  instructive, 
and  reviewing  them  a  pleasure.” — Ath'.'nceuin, 


DISCOVERIES  at  EPHESUS,  including  the  Site 

and  Remains  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  Wood,  F.8.A. 
Imperial  8vo.  copiously  illustrated,  price  C3«.  [On  the  80th  instant. 


The  LIFE  of  ROBERT  FRAMPTON,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Gloucester,  deprived  as  a  Non-Juror,  1689.  Edited  by  T.  S.  Evans, 
MA.,  from  an  Original  MS.  8vo.  with  Portrait.  [On  the  28th  instant. 


BEOWULF,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem  of  the 

Eighth  Century  (Text  and  English  Translation),  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  Ac.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  8vo.  [On  Saturday  next. 


ACROSS  the  VATNA  JOKULL;  or,  Scenes  in 

Iceland ;  a  Description  of  Hitherto  Unknown  Regions.  By  W.  L.  Watte. 
*  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  8d.  [In  afese  days. 


NEW  WORKS. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By 

JuuDS  DR  Mosbnthal,  Consul-General  of  the  South- African  Republic 
for  France,  and  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ac.  Ac. ;  and  Jambs  Edmund  Hartino,  FX.S.,  F.Z.S., 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists*  Union,  Ac.  Ac.  8vo.,  with  8  full- 
page  Hlustrations  and  20  Woodcuts,  cloth,  10«.  Od.  [/wsf  published. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Gkeq.  Fourth,  considerably  Enlarged,  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8to., 
cloth,  13i.  [Just  published. 

AMONGST  MACHINES.  A  Description  of  various 

Mechanical  Appliaaoes  us'd  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wood,  Metal,  and 
other  substances.  A  Book  for  Boye,  copiously  illustrated.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Tb«  Young  Mocimnlc.”  Imperial  16mo.,  pp.  viii.-386,  cloth,  7s,  8d. 

[Just  published. 

SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Creator  of  the  House  of  C!ommons.  By  Rbinhold  Pauli.  Translated  by 
Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Introduction  by  Harriet  Martineau.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  XV1.-340,  cloth,  6j.  [Just  published. 

WATER  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth 
E«lltiou,  re-written.  Crown  8yo.,  pp.  x.-18'2,  cloth,  6s.  [Just  puMishtd, 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  By  K  H.  Palmbi^  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oambridge.  Square  royal  32mo., 
pp.  726,  cloth,  10a  6  f. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

Viscount  Ambbrlet.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xvl.-496  and  312,  cloth,  SOs. 

ADVANCE  THOUGHT.  By  Charles  E.  Glass. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxvi.-188,  cloth,  6s. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG;  or.  Songs  and 

Stories  in  the  China-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary,  By  Charles 
G.  Lkland.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viil.-140,  cloth,  6s. 

The  SHE-KING;  or.  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  James  Legos.  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vi.-432,  cloth,  12s. 

The  MEDIUMS’  BOOK ;  or.  Guide  for  Mediums 

and  for  Evocations.  Containing  the  Theoretic  Teachings  of  Spirits  con¬ 
cerning  all  kinds  of  Manifestations,  the  Means  of  Communication  with 
the  Invisible  World,  the  Development  of  Medianimity,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Allen 
Kardec.  Translated  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  4.’>6,  cloth, 
7s.  6d. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Soutubsk.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  X.-244,  cloth,  9s. 

ESSAYS  &  LECTURES  on  INDIAN  HISTORICAL 

SUBJECTS.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I,  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  347, 
cloth,  6s. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

TRUBNEU’S  ORIENTAL&AMERICAN  RECORD, 

Special  Number  for  November,  containing  a  full  Report.  Now  ready, 
price  2s.  6d. 


Tlie  CHILDHOOD  of  the  ENGLISH  NATION ; 

or,  the  Beginnings  of  English  History.  By  Ella  S.  Armitaob.  Fcp, 
8vo.  price  24.  6d,  [On  the  28th  instant. 


The  PUZZLE  of  LIFE,  and  How  it  has  been  Put 

Together.  By  A.  Nicole,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  12  UlustratioDS, 
price  6s.  [In  a/ets  days. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry  Don- 

VINO  Macucud,  M.A.  Trio.  Coll.  Camb.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristcr< 
at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  7t.  6d. 


The  CABINET  LAWYER:  a  Popular  Digest  of  the 

Laws  of  England.  Twenty-fourth  Iiklition,  extended  in  a  Supplement  to 
the  Present  Time.  Fcp.  8vu.  prh^e  94. 


ON  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  in 

ENGLAND:  its  Origin,  Duvelopment,  and  Practical  Operation.  By 
Alpubub  Todd.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  37s. 


The  LIFE,  WORKS,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  WiLUAM  Stiqand.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price 284. 


HOURS  of  THOUGHT  on  SACRED  THINGS,  a 

Volume  of  Sermons.  By  James  Martineau,  LL.D.  D.D.  Principal  of 
Manchester  New  Cullege,  Luudon.  Crown  8vo.  74. 6J. 


CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  WORK  on  the 

LIFE  uid  Ei'IETLEd  ot  ST.  P.VUL 

Liurary  Edition',  with  all  the  Original  Illastrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac.  2  vuU.  4 to.  price  424. 

iNTEiaiEDiATE  EDITION,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  i)rice  214. 

Student's  Enmo.v,  condcnsetl,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  I  vol. 
crown  8vo.  price  94. 


MILTON’S  SAMSON  AGONISTES,  with  Notes 

and  a  Glossary,  for  the  use  of  Candidates  preparing  for  the  Public 
Examiuations.  By  I.  Plant  Fleming,  M.A.  B.CJi.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s,‘ 

[On  Monday  next, 

EpocliE  of  Ancient  History. 

The  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the  SECOND  CENTURY, 

or  the  Age  of  the  Antunines.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.  With 
2  Colour^  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 


Epochs  of  English  History. 

The  TUDORS  and  tlie  REFORMATION,  1485-1 603, 

By  the  Rev.  M.  CiiBiuuTON,  M.A.  Editor  of  the  Scries.  With  3  Mapn 
Fcp.  8 VO.  price  yj. 


Lt.ndon,  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


London  :  TRUBNER  A  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 
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